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Selecting Your 


The large number of banks now using 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
for their Chicago business indicates the 
confidence that men of broad banking 
experience place in this institution. 
With its standing as one of the lead- 
ing banks in the country, its intimate 
business and governmental contacts both 
at homeand abroad, its board of directors 


Chicago Bank 


composed of leaders in every branch 
of commerce and industry, and its large 
financial resources, the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company isa logical choice 
for banks establishing a Chicago connec- 
tion. 

Our officers will be glad to give per- 
sonal attention to inquiries concerning 
our specialized services to banks. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ItttInois MERCHANTS [RUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and The Corn Exchange National Bank 


CHICAGO 


Readers wil! confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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>—A Book You Ought to Have— 


“How Banks Increase 
Their Business” 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


This new volume, just from the presses of Rand McNally 
& Company, tells you in a practical and informative way— 


Chapters I and II. 

(2) Preparing the Bank for Increased 
Business and Public Recognition 
—Chapters III to VI, inclusive. 

(3) Service (or Merchandising) Plans in 


Detail—Chapters VII to XI, in- 
clusive. 
(4) Direct Personal Selling of Bank 
Service—Chapters XII and XIII. 
(5) Bank Advertising—Chapters XIV to 
XVIII, inclusive. 
(6) Personal Activities in Public Re- 
lations Management — Chapters 
XIX and XX. 
(7) Office Systems in New Business, Ad- 
vertising and Publicity — e- 
enent—Clenpeers XXI and XX 
The ane contains more than 300 
pages of text, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, charts and specimens of bank 
advert ts. 
Hi ly bound in cloth, with gold 
starnped cover. 


+ 
OUTLINE OF SUBJECTS 
(1) ag m, the New Business or 
blic Relations Department— 
+ 


cc APPROVAL ORDER I ) 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


Please send me on approval 


Within five days after receipt, I’ll send you $ 


To Select and Train a New Business Executive. 

To Organize a New Business Department. 

To Survey a Bank and Its Field. 

To Make a Bank More Attractive to the Public. 

To Organize Stockholder Cooperation. 

To Make Every Employe a Business-Getter. 

To Handle Solicitation for Deposits and Trusts. 

To Install an Industrial Savings System. 

To Obtain Newspaper and Magazine Cooperation. 

To Get Results from the Women’s Department. 

To Make the Bank a Factor in Public Movements. 

To Decide on the Advertising Appropriation. 

To Budget Advertising by Mediums and 
Departments. 

To Write, Display and Place Newspaper Ads. 

To Prepare, Distribute and Follow-up Mail 
Matter. 

To Select and Use Billboard and Street Car Space. 

To Construct Window and Lobby Displays. 

To Organize a Simple System of Accounts and 
Records for checking advertising and new 
business effort. 


These and other basic banking questions are covered in 
detail with practical systems, suggestions for adaptation, and 
a wealth of facts and figures. 


WHAT BANKERS AND EDITORS SAY: 

“Your book has given me in a few hours more ideas of a 
practical nature than I have been able to pick up in two years of 
miscellaneous reading’ —CASSATT MARTZ, Washington 
Bank & Trust Company, Indianapolis. 

“Knowing the man and the quality of his work, I expected 
something good as a matter of course. But, glancing through it, 
the book promises to exceed my expectations.....It has a particu- 
larly inviting appearance, both typographically and in respect to 
illustrations’ —RICHARD F. DURHAM, Managing Editor, 
The Bankers Magazine, New York. 

“Realizing what established precedents might lead to in 
making recommendations, I still would suggest that each member 
(of the Financial Advertisers Association) should have a copy.’ 
—PRESTON E. REED, Secretary, Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, in the F. A. A. Bulletin. 

“One of the outstanding contributions to the banking litera- 
ture of the year.”—C.A. LUHNOW, Publisher, Trust Companies 
Magazine, New York. 

“It is absolutely good stuff and I predict for it the widest 
possible distribution.”.—HAYNES McFADDEN, Publisher, The 
Southern Banker, Atlanta, Ga. 

You and every other officer and employe of your Bank will 
read this book with keen interest, practical appreciation and 
lasting profit. As a permanently useful reference book it should 
be in every banker’s library. 


“How Banks Increase Their Business” is sent on approval. 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon today—now! 


copies of G. Prather Knapp’s book, “How Banks Increase Their Business”. 


(at the rate of $5.00 per copy), or return the books. 


ate 
(Canada, $5.25 per copy, duty prepaid, same terms; U. 8. Territories and Colonies and all other countries, $5.25, cash with order.) 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


This beats guessing 


Wherever people have been asked to specify the 
Radio they intend to buy, more of them have an- 
swered “Atwater Kent” than any other name. 


This is equally true of non-owners and those who 
have decided to replace their present equipment with 
something better. 


Among the reasons for their preference they stress 
reliability, tone quality and simplicity of operation. 


Collectively, this host of prospective purchasers 
tell us that Atwater Kent Radio reflects their own 
conception of what they wanted Radio to be. 


So Atwater Kent Receiving Sets and Radio 
Speakers are made to meet a definite demand. 








Atwater Kent Manuracturinc Co., 4802 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





RANCH banking gives promise of 

becoming again one of the chief 

topics—if not the most important 
—for discussion and action before the 
American Bankers Association. And 
especially so following announcement of 
the newly organized Committee of One 
Hundred “to launch’ a_ nation-wide 
campaign to safeguard the future ex- 
istence of independent banking through- 
out the United States by arousing 
bankers, business men and farmers to 
the dangers of a spread of branch bank- 
ing beyond the 22 states in which it is 
now permitted by state law.” 

Walter W. Head, president of the 
Omaha National Bank and a former 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, is chairman of the com- 
mittee, which includes in its membership 
executives of both large and_ small 
national and state banks. E. N. Baty 
is the secretary. 

Los Angeles (October 4-7) is the meet- 
ing place of this year’s convention, and 
branch banking thrives in California. 
Previous A. B. A. conventions have gone 
on record in opposition to further ex- 


The advertising value of floodlighting is being 
recognized by an increasing number 


HE “Who’s Who in America” 

stamp of achievement is found op 
four of the prominent bankers and jp. 
dustrial leaders whose articles appear 
in this issue. 

James S. Alexander who writes op 
“Commercial Paper and its Part jp 
Present-Day Finance,” is chairman of 
the board of directors of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. He 
is a former president of the New York 
Clearing House and holds directorship 
on the boards of no less than ten of the 
country’s largest industrial corpora- 
tions. He is also member of the Federal 
advisory council of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and a member of the advisory 
committee of the American section of the 
International Chamber of Commeree. 

Saunders Norvell, who gives his 
first-hand impressions of “The Serviee 
of American Banks in Europe,” is 
chairman of the board of directors of 
McKesson & Robbins, Ine., manufae- 
turing chemists of New York. He has 
heen active as a business leader both in 


St. Louis, where he began with the 
of banks. 


tension of branch banking and have en- 
dorsed the McFadden Bill with the Hull 


Here we have an attractive night view of the 

Second National Bank building at Saginaw, 

Mich. An article on floodlighting will appear 
in the October issue 


Simmons Hardware Company in 188], 
and in New York, and he is in close 


amendments. The bill as amended failed 
to pass the Congress and will be in- 
troduced again when the next session convenes in Washington. 
It is understood that anti-branch banking members will 
ask the Los Angeles Convention to re-endorse the bill with 
the: Hull amendments. And it is also expected that those 
who favor further extensions will make a drive to secure 2 
reversal of previous convention votes. 
So, it promises to be a lively convention issue. 


» * * 7 


WO of the most important national conventions of the 

year to the banking fraternity are on the calendar for 
the next few weeks. These include the American Bankers 
Association convention in Los Angeles on October 4 to 7, 
and the Financial Advertisers Association meeting September 
20 to 23 in Detroit. 


Legislation affecting banking and methods for protecting 
banks against bandits, as well as other subjects of general 
public importance, will feature the business program of the 
A. B. A., according to announcement by President Osear W. 


Wells and Executive Manager F. N. Shepherd. And the 
entertainment features promised by Los Angeles bankers are 
not to be overlooked, with a trip to Catalina Island, a day be- 
hind the camera at the movie cities, and numerous social 
events planned. A more detailed account of what is in store 
for visitors—and of the various travel routes to the con- 
vention—will be found on Page 32. 

Industrial Detroit promises a hearty welcome also to 
financial advertising men at the F. A. A. meeting, and the 
program committee has lined up an array of prominent 
speakers for this occasion. The completed program of the 
Detroit convention is given on Page 30. 
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touch with bankers, banks, and banking 
both in this country and abroad. He 
was formerly a director of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis. 

Seeretary of Agriculture William M. Jardine, author of 
the article “Prevention of Surplus Crops a Cooperative 
Problem,” has long been identified with farming and better 
agricultural methods. He was president of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College when called to Washington as a 
member of the Cabinet. 

Dr. Julius Klein, author of the article “American Sales 
Overseas Show Big Increase,” is director of the Bureau ot 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Washington, D. C. He 
has studied extensively both in America and abroad, has 
served on the faculty of Harvard University, and was for 
four years the U. S. Commercial Attache at Buenos Aires 
Argentina. 

Among other contributors in this issue of THE BANKERS 
Monruty, F. O. Birney is president of the Reliance State 
Bank, Chicago; Nelson M. MeKernan is with the Irving Bank 
Columbia Trust Company of New York and is prominent i 
A. I. B. activities; and C. L. Bradley is vice president and 
executive manager of the Union Trust Company of Clevelané. 

Fred W. Sargent is President of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway; Don Knowlton is a member of the staff 
the Union Trust Company, Cleveland, and a former neWs 
paper writer; Mark Bartlett is advertising manage? 
of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans; 
John Y. Beaty is associate editor of THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 

E. C. Stuart is vice president of the First National Bank ® 
St. Louis and an authority on credits and securities; M. 4 
Graettinger is secretary of the Illinois Bankers Association: 
C. O. Holmes is president of the South (Continued on page 57) 
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State & City Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 
Clinton & Russell, Architects 


The use of large windows with extensive glass 
area for banking structures is made practical 
and effective by Crittall Steel Casements. 
Possessing the required strength and rigidity for 
this purpose, Crittall Casements afford excep 
tional advantages in weather-tightness and ease 
of ventilation. Attractive in appearance, they 
may be simply draped, or special shades may be 
used for control of light where desired. 


Our engineers will gladly co-operate with architects in 
the solution of unusual window problems. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY, Manufacturers 
10967 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Readers wili confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Developing the Thrift Habit 


THROUGH THE PICTURE APPEAL 


Banks using this service have a new 
picture to display each Monday 
morning—human, appealing pictures 
—all in full color; pictures that sell 
thrift rather than preach thrift. 


Fach picture is a selling message for 
savings with an appeal that makes 
people want to save. 


Not an experiment—not something nae: ae ape mo ge ts 


: . inside th d b 
new—but a service that for six years null eillar ta gue’ teow oF 
dark bronze finish. An excellent 


has been tried and adopted by bank- display for the outside of any 


bank. Other frames for window 


ers in all parts of this broad country. po ta oe 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Producers of Real Bank Advertising 
150 BROADWAY -i- NEW YORK CITY 
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NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Please send us information IT COSTS ONLY TWO CENTS TO 
I) inseine teehee Cinta GET COMPLETE INFORMATION 
[) Out-of-Doors Poster Display 
] Trust Department Literature 
[] Savings Development Literature advertising for direct mail and house to house 


The National Service Bureau also produces 
[_] 1927 Twelve-page Calendar distribution. Hundreds of banks are increasing 


deposits by using our well-rounded savings 


campaigns. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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PLANNING NEW BUSINESS EFFORT 
FOR A WHOLE YEAR 


How bankers construct and carry 
out cohesive business building pro- 
grams, as told to G. Prather Knapp 


% AH, many years ago,” as 
they say in Pinafore, 
when I was editing a monthly 


banker’s lowest calculation, 


(-= Meyer Amschel, founder of the Seana civeae. ahaa 


House of Rothschild, was once asked 


magazine for a trust company, 
I wrote this priceless gem for 
inclusion in the savings column : 

“The man who conquers in 

the strife, 

And leads his fellows, is 

the man 

With wit enough to plan 

his life, 

And grit enough to live 

his plan.” 

About that time I had planned my 
life as that of a student of banking and 
after 20 years I still find banking the 
most interesting thing in the world. 
More than that, I consider the most 
interesting phase of banking to be the 
efforts of bankers to plan their lives in 
the first place, and to live their plans in 
the second. 

I also find it quite interesting to ob- 
serve the reluctance which some bank 
executives, who plan most other activ- 
ities, still show to create, consider or 
even discuss such a thing as an adver- 
tising program or a constructive new 
business plan to cover a whole year. 

The happy note of the situation is 
the constant increase in the number of 
large and small financial institutions 
that actually decide some time along in 
October, November or December of each 
year, what they are going to spend on 
new business effort for the year to 
follow. They decide in a_ pretty 
definite way wlio is going to get that 
money and what he, she or it is going 
to do to earn it. 

The disadvantages of operating new 
business and advertising departments 
without annual programs are consider- 
ably greater than those presented by 
tplanned operations of any other 


answered. 
quick. 


his secret of success. 

“I was always an off-hand man,” he 
“I bought quick and I sold 
I might spend a long time anda 
deal of money getting the facts, but 
when I acted it was always promptly— 
‘yes’ or ‘no’. 


> 99 


banking activity. Executive and cler- 
ical salaries, stationery, office supplies, 
building and customer service expenses 
—these are more or less likely to bud- 
get themselves, because of the stand- 
ardized facts which govern them. Ad- 
vertising and new business effort, on the 
contrary is so little standardized that 
you may spend more than your last 
year’s profits on them, or nothing at all, 
and still be able to point to other institu- 
tions which are doing the same thing. 

It is a simple matter to estimate, 
from last year’s use of envelopes, letter- 
heads, or checks, what next year’s re- 
quirements for these items will be, and 
it is almost equally easy to decide what 
precise specifications should govern 
your bank in purchasing these items 
and to get bids from all available dis- 
tributors based on those specifications. 
But advertising and new business effort, 
as Mr. Potash might say, is “something 
else again.” There are at least 10,000 
worthwhile ways in which a bank can 
spend $10,000 all at once, through its 
new business and advertising depart- 
ment. There are at least 10,000 men 
available to every banker for employ- 
ment in his new business department at, 
or considerably under, $10,000 per 
annum each, There are, at the average 
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sistent salesmen, with sure-fire 
advertising ideas, every one of 
whom can help the bank spend 
all its money. © 

Failures in bank develop- 
ment are consequently as often 
due to sheer bewilderment as to 
anything else. One man half- 
convinces the banker that he 
ought to cancel advertising and 
depend on personal solicitors. 
Another half-convinees him 
that daily newspapers, with a line of 
professional copy, should have all his 
new business money. Then a third 
half-convinces him that a cellar full of 
smashing direct-mail pieces sent once a 
month to the telephone book, will make 
all other developmental work unnee- 
essary. . 

A fourth, fifth, sixth and so on fol- 
low, each half-convineing the banker 
that billboards, street car cards, 
window displays, souvenirs, hand dis- 
tribution, employes’ contests, customer 
mailings, house organs, form letters, 
et cetera ad infinitum, are—each one 
of them—the very thing and the only 
thing he ought to use. Through and 
over and under and around these heavy 
artillery bombardments are the machine 
guns of the weekly and monthly mag- 
azines, the gas attacks of the write-up 
annuals, the small-arm fire of the church, 
fraternal and school publications, and 
the bayonet charges of the souvenir pro- 
grams. 

Is it any wonder that the banker 
often hates the thought of constructing 
and approving a new business program ? 
Is it any wonder that the conscientious 
adviser with a new business proposal 
often finds the banker inclined to hes- 
itate, confer with associates, and put 
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off decision from day to day? 

It is an axiom in commercial life 
that no selling policy which should 
have been inaugurated at all, can be 
changed after only a year, without se- 
rious waste due to loss of cumulative 
effect. And yet, how many banks, in 
the old days, used to change advertising 
and new business systems annually on 
the principal of novelty alone? Al- 
most as well change the bank’s presi- 
dent every year, or its name, and hope 
to progress on the basis of new brooms 
sweeping clean. 

Last month I was privileged to listen 
in on a correspondence conference at 
which 50 bankers in 19 different states 
gave their opinions on this subject. 

These bankers were a fairly well di- 
versified lot, institutionally as well as 
geographically. The states they repre- 
sented were California, Connecticut, the 
District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, Mass- 
achusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Miss- 
ouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. Their cities ranged from 4,000 
population to 7,000,000; their deposits 
from under a million to over a billion. 

Here were some of the expressions: 

* _- * * 


66() UR advertising expenses are con- 
trolled by a budget which is made for 
the entire year. The budget is usually 
prepared in December for the following 
year. It is itemized by departments. 
We do not itemize the classes of ex- 
pense in the budget. This is shown, of 
course, in the expense account each 
month and in the reports at the end of 
the vear, but we find it is a little hard 
to plan the entire year in advance, just 
what classes of advertising we will use 
and then adhere strictly to the plan. 
The budget, in the beginning, is discussed 
by several of the officers. The individ- 
ual items as they come up later are de- 
cided upon, either by the advertising 
manager or by consultation with one of 
the officers in the department affected. 
Sometimes, if it is a matter of policy or 
a question covering a large expenditure, 
the matter is discussed at an officers’ 
meeting or by several officers.” 


~ * - * 


6¢\V/7E do not operate a detail budget 
system. We propose to do so in 
the very near future. However, we do 
budget a few divisions as, for example, 
advertising.” 
. * io * 


6¢6¢) UR bank operates an expense con- 


trol budget. Our budget is not 
itemized by departments. It is itemized 
by classes of expense as follows: adver- 
tising; auto and car fare; detective 
agency and watchman; directors’ fees; 
donations; dues, assessment and examin- 
ation fees; express, freight and dray- 
age; furniture and fixtures expense; in- 
surance and safety bonds; legal; light, 
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heat and water; postage; rent; salaries; 
stationery and supplies; subseriptions 
and credit information; telephone and 
telegraph; traveling; interest paid on 
borrowed money; interest paid on sav- 
ings, interest paid special; interest paid 
on other; building expense; taxes; 
sundries; entertaining.” : 
* ~ * * 

. 6 YY/E have no expense control budget, 

but do keep an accurate record 
of our expenses and where there is a 
bulge we ask questions. You will under- 
stand that our bank is small enough so 
that these matters can be kept in pretty 
close check. All vouchers are signed 
by our president and he makes a hobby 


ORKING on a definite 

editorial plan, the editors 
of THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
are developing among other 
things methods articles to 
be placed before bank execu- 
tives in those months when 
the data will be most 
helpful. 


In this issue, for example, 
will be found a number of 
articles describing new busi- 
ness and development plans, 
both for the bank as a whole 
and for departmental work. 
Prominent bankers them- 
selves describe their exper- 
iences in exclusively written 
articles on business develop- 
ment, and the results of 
several staff surveys among 
a large number of institutions 
are also presented. 

Other important phases of 
bank management and devel- 
opment will be stressed in 
later numbers. 


of watching things rather closely. 
Large purchases are usually made by 
the cashier.” 
* aa * * 

«¢ A BUDGET might easily prevent a 

bank official from making expendi- 
tures which would work to the good of 
the company. I doubt if we will ever 
place a certain amount of money at the 
disposal of some one official and tell him 
that he must not spend more than that 
amount. It is our opinion that a large 
number of banks are seriously handi- 
capped by working on a budget basis. 
This statement will not jibe with what 
you learn from a lot of other banks. 
Treating this subject editorially I hope 
you will keep in mind the suggestion 
that while budgets may be beneficial, 
they may also be harmful.” 

7 * id 7 


66\¥7E do not operate under a budget, 
The advertising expense is regulat- 
ed by our president. His policy is, 


roughly, to advertise excessively, when 
business is bad. He, roughly, appor. 
tions the expense of the advertising ty 
the different departments. This is the 
only control exercised over expendi- 
tures, other than department heads over 
their departments. This is the only 


approach to a budget that we have.” 
* * * a 


so—yUR bank operates an expense con- 
trol budget, approved in December, 
On advertising and new business ex. 
penses no authorization is necessary, ex- 
cept my own, although I am not an 
officer. I do not have to consult the 
board, the executive committee, or any 
other officer, before signing contracts 
and [ do not, as a matter of policy, hold 
conferences or consultations before sign- 
ing, to any extent. 
“Most banks do too much consulting, 
“There are too many people respon- 
sible for any expense, and useful ex- 
penditures which will bring immediate 
and direct result are vetoed by some 
officer who knows little about what is 
under discussion.” 
~ 7 - + 


SUMMING up the various opinions 

and trying to get a resultant is 
not any too easy, but the following may 
be productive of discussion: 

The new business and advertising de- 
partment that operates on a budget is 
forced to do three worth-while things: 

1. Study the effectiveness of men 
and mediums by a close review of last 
year’s work. 

(2) Have all available men and me- 
diums before it at one time and study 
these critically, with next year in mind. 

(3) Fit all its recommendations to- 
gether into a cohesive pattern and hold 
itself responsible for predicted results. 

The department so operating, is en- 
abled to do three other very desirable 
things as follows: 

(1) Prepare men and advertisements 
deliberately before sending them to the 
publie. 

(2) Keep everybody in the bank on 
long, advance notice of its business-get- 
ting activities. 

(3) Give a prompt “yes” or “no” on 
the question of whether any specific 
man or advertisement will fill a vacant 
spot in the whole year’s whole-bank pro- 
gram. 

One final thought. 

The highest single expense of any 
bank is, and always will be, executive 
salaries. Therefore, the surest way to 
increase a bank’s profits and cut its ex- 
penses is to economize executive time as 
much as possible, and by economizing 
I mean to eut out as much lost motion 
as possible. If all executives pass on 
and agree to the new business program, 
in one spot and at one time, they will 
save the bank a large sum of money in 
the first place, and will be free from 
that time on to make the bank large 
sums of money in the second. 





COMMERCIAL PAPER AND ITS PART 
IN PRESENT-DAY FINANCING 


Long recognized as a liquid and safe 
investment by banks, the element of safety 
has increased and benefits are greater 


By JAMES S. ALEXANDER 


Chairman of the Board, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


OMMERCIAL paper plays an im- 

portant part in the financing of our 
commercial business. Through the me- 
dium of the commercial paper dealer 
some part of the surplus funds in banks, 
small and large, all over the country is 
made available to a large and growing 
number of businesses with advantage to 
both borrower and lender. 

The commercial paper market is dis- 
criminating, and the borrower to use it 
successfully over a period must present 
a situation that will withstand the most 
searching analysis on the part of the 
dealer as well as of the large number of 
banks to whom it is sold. This market 
is open to the borrower engaged in the 
manufacture or distribution of staple 
merchandise whose management is hon- 
est and able, who conducts his operations 
profitably, and whose financial state- 
ment discloses a sound position. In 
order to interest either the dealer or 
buying banks, the business must also 
have a reasonably large capital invest- 
ment and a scope of operations of 
sufficient size to require the use of a con- 
siderable amount of credit. 

Many concerns which formerly had 
sharp seasonal peaks and depressions in 
their business have been endeavoring to 
make more efficient use of their facil- 
ities by evening up production and dis- 
tribution through better marketing, 
shortened manufacturing processes, or 
taking on additional products. As they 
succeed in this, their credit requirements 
are less fluctuating and they tend to be- 
come continual users of borrowed money. 
Others, including the large number en- 
gaged in the distribution of every-day 
necessities such as meat products, gro- 
ceries, dry goods, and hardware, by the 
nature of their business have long been 
steady users of funds. With the in- 
creased steadiness of borrowing has 
come the steadily increasing recognition 
of the propriety of retiring indebtedness 
to each bank during a period every 
year. The use of the open market is 
Well suited to furthering the sound prae- 
tice of periodical liquidation of debt to 
each bank of deposit without sacrifice 
of profits that may be available through 
using eredit continuously and without 
the expense of maintaining excessive 
bank: lines, 

From the standpoint of rates, the 
open market, reflecting as it does the 
rate acceptable to the lenders for funds 
Mi excess of their own customers’ re- 


quirements, is at times somewhat lower 
than the rate obtainable on direct loans. 
On many other oceasions, the competi- 
tion that comes from such a sensitive 
market is of advantage to the borrower 
when discounting paper at his 
banks. 


own 


The us¢r of the commercial paper mar- 
ket has a ski led and competent financial 
adviser in his dealer. The eriticisys 
that from buying banks that 
return paper under option are care- 
fully sifted by him; some may prove to 
be unjust, and the dealer may be able 
to adjust the difficulty with resultant in.- 
provement to the borrower’s credit. 
The well founded objections, many of 
them perhaps only the result of careless- 
ness or lack of financial experience, 


come 


form the basis of discussion between the 
dealer and his client and the correction 
that ensues strengthens the borrower’s 
credit, not only in the open market but 
with his own banks and his sources of 
merchandise credit. The dealer has 
wide contacts with business and banks. 
He ean help arrange suitable additional 
lines of credit as his client’s business 
expands. Through his continual check- 
ing of outstanding debt, he can counsel 
against over-trading and is in position to 
give timely warning as to the necessity 
of additional capital, advise as to the 
form it should take and the sources from 
which it may be obtained. 

Commercial paper is also attractive 
to the purchaser. Banks with special 

(Continued on page 59) 


JAMES S. ALEXANDER 


Chairman of the Board of the National Bank of Commerce of New York. This bank now has 
capital and surplus of $65,935,290 
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TO ANALYZE TERRITORY FOR 
NEW BUSINESS WORK 


A customer density chart showed 
one bank that its trade territory was 
much wider than it had thought 


OWADAYS banks are demanding 

definite results from every adver 
tising dollar spent in the new business 
budget. 

And bank advertising has reached 
that advanced stage where it can show 
definite results. 

Careful analysis over a period of 
years and covering the activities of in- 
dustrial companies spending enormous 
amounts for advertising, show that the 
principles and methods which are mak- 
ing advertising profitable are the same 
no matter what the product may be. 

One of the most successful check-ups 
practiced in the commercial field is 
called “the customer density and loca- 
tion chart.” This is a graph that has 
been used by commercial concerns to 
locate weak and strong points; to 
strengthen sales and advertising pro- 
grams, and to map out future sales 
plans. 

Knowing this, we determined to apply 
this means of checking to our bank. 

The working detail of a density chart 
is simple. It consists of a map showing 
the territory served, and the surround- 
ing districts. On this map each cus- 
tomer is located (this being done in 
various ways: by tabs, pin points, 
markers and dots). 

Once the location of every customer 
is established, a birds-eye view of the 
situation is revealed by a glance at the 
chart. From these charts, weaknesses 
in customer density can be detected and 
remedied; territories ean be accurately 
defined and apportioned, and advertis- 
ing judiciously used in just the right 
spots. 
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By F. O. BIRNEY 


President, Reliance State Bank, Chicago 


In putting this plan into effect, a 
street map of our city was obtained and 
a territory laid out to include not only 
this bank’s immediate neighborhood, 
but its competitors’ districts as well. A 
radius of two miles in every direction 
with our bank as the pivotal point was 
taken as the possible customer territory. 
All neighboring banks, together, with all 
streets, transportation lines and parks 
were clearly indicated on the map. 


Every commercial customer (check- 
ing account) on the bank’s books was 
then located on the chart by a black dot. 
Some 4,000 customers were indicated 
in this manner. 


Here at a glance could be seen the 
density and exact location of the bank’s 
eustomers. 


What did the chart reveal? Careful 
study by the bank’s officers brought out 
the following very pertinent facts: 


1. Some areas were discover@éd where 
not a single customer appeared. Such 
spots were marked off for work by the 
new business department. 

2. Most of the bank’s customers were 
in its immediate vicinity. The greater 
the distance from the bank, the fewer 
the customers. 

3. The number of customers to the 
west (away from the loop) was greater 
than to the east. (Those to the east 
were probably using the larger Chicago 
banks, located in the loop.) 

Account density was greater along 
the business streets and on streets hav- 
ing good transportation, such as boul- 


evards and through streets—thorough- 
fares with street cars and busses. 


5. Good transportation along ce:- 
tain streets meant more customers fron 
a much greater distance. 


6. To the northeast of the bank, rail- 
road yards formed a natural barrier, 
beyond which there were no customers. 

7. The vicinities in which billboards 
were located: showed greater customer 
density than those neighborhoods not 
served by this type of advertising. 

8. The territory always considered 
as the bank’s natural district, was not 
sufficiently inclusive. It was found that 
customers in goodly numbers were lo- 
cated close to competitive banks. 

9. The territory cireularized by 
house-to-house material was too small. 


10. A goodly percentage of customers 
located at distances of from 5 to 25 
miles was established, with the result 
that some advertising was done for “de- 
posit-by-mail’” business. 

The chart furnished a splendid cheek- 
up on past advertising, simultaneously 
furnished a good working basis for fu- 
ture new business activities. 

It showed the natural trend of bus- 
iness geographically. It depicted an 
area located to the south of the bank 
where the proportion of customers was 
the greatest. It seemed wise, therefore, 
to direct the new business effort to this 
section where the least resistance would 
be encountered. 

The chart disclosed, much to our sur- 
prise, that the natural customer supply 


The location of the Reliance State Bank on two main arteries of business is strategic. The 
analysis of territory showed that streets with adequate transportation contain the best bank 
prospects. 
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No. 2 is more promising, although it is 
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square will be worked. 





came from a much wider territory than 
had previously been supposed. A large 
number of customers were located out- 
side the territory hitherto covered by 
house-to-house advertising, bank can- 
vasses and billboards. Consequently, in 
planning the following year’s new 
business activity, arrangements were 
made to include this territory which had 
been overlooked. Five blocks in three 

ms were added, to be actively 
worked. 

We were also astonished to find whole 
blocks which appeared dotless. Into 
these districts, representatives of the 
new business department were sent to 
obtain names and addresses of all fac- 
tories, business houses, and the better 

home owners. 
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showed four areas of low customer density. No. 1 is cut off by railroad yards with no street patente 
The streets pass under 

‘acceasibilit is concerned, but competition with larger banks is strong there. No. 4 is perhaps the best territory for BR eet and this 
ked firs The inside square was cultivated the first year. This year, the territory is enlarged to the next square. Next year, the third 


a manufacturing section. 


The two-mile circle is considered the 







These names were brought back to the 
bank and earefully checked to de- 
termine whether or not they had ever 
been solicited as a prospect. If so the 
status of each was indicated. If the 
account had never been solicited, it was 
checked as to desirability and added to 
the bank’s prospect list. From this in- 
formation, the new business department 
obtained some very valuable leads and 
many new customers. 

Our extension of territory was not 
made all at one time. We first added 
five blocks on three sides. This year 
we will add a little more. Next year, 
our sphere of aggresive campaigning 
will be still larger. In this way, we 
keep our work intensive as_ it is ex- 
tended. 
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so this was dismissed as unprofitable 
e track to this section. No.3 is promising 


approximate limit of territory. 





Many customers were located, not 
only close to another bank, but the map 
showed that in order to reach our build- 
ing, they would pass from one to three 
other banks on the way. This led to 
an analysis of the service rendered these 
accounts, to determine what had induced 
them to travel this distance. The result 
was some very helpful suggestions for 
improving the advertising and stressing 
those services which had demonstrated 
their strong pulling power. 

This study brought out the fact that 
over 15 per cent of our good customers 
were located outside the two mile 
circle. Some were as far away as 25 
miles. This led us to devote some of the 
time set aside for new business activity 
to the solicitation of deposits by mail. 
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Boulevards and through streets where 
the automobile had easy accessibility to 
the bank, showed greater customer den- 
sity. We felt certain that the ease with 
which customers could get to the bank 
and good accommodations for parking 
while in the bank, brought them from 
far greater distances than could other- 
wise be expected. Free and abundant 
parking asserted itself as a big factor in 
the appeal to prospective customers. 
And we have since made it known that 
no trouble will be had in finding park- 
ing space near The Reliance State Bank. 

So valuable is this map that we now 
plan to make a blue print of it once a 


* * 


THE PLANNING AND OPERATION 
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CONVENIENT LOCATION 


snctnphidieniiitnadateal ne 
Tie accessibility of this Institution, due to 
out central locatior at Madison Street and 
Ogden Avenue, s a great convemence to the 
chents of our Real Estate Loan Department. We 
should be glad to confer with you at any time 
regarding loans on unproved properties 


CONSTRUCTION LOANS 
PEFUNDING Loans 


ve ee 


eowereerers< m 


Real Estate Loon 
Department 


STRESS! 


~~ Reuavce Soars Baws 


One of the small pieces of printed matter used 
in cultivating new territory. 


month. Copies will be taken of the 
master chart for the use of the officers 
and employes at the cost of five cents 
each. New customers will be indicated 
by additional dots and each time a cus- 


* * * 


tomer is lost, the dot will be erased with 
ink eradicator. 

This density chart has proved of ines. 
timable value in preparing campaigns 
and drives for employes’ use. As the 
bank staff combs the territory, accurate 
information regarding competitive ge. 
counts is brought in and this can be jp. 
dicated on the chart. Thus, within q 
short time, extremely valuable informa. 
tion on competitors as well as our own 
business possibilities can be collected, 

The customer density chart is the 
work sheet for the new business depart. 
ment and it is not easy to conceive of a 
better basis for extending the influence 
of the bank. 


* * 


OF 


A BANK BUDGET SYSTEM 


It is necessary first to “set the bank’s 
house in order”—Those important ex- 
pense items that must be considered 


By NELSON M. McKERNAN 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, New York City 


UDGETING, whether in business 
or in banking, is essentially a 
scientific operation, for, to be done in- 
telligently, it must be based on facts. 

And as “profits’—or perhaps, “more 
profits’—provide the principal object 
in the conduct of business, the pur- 
pose of budgeting should be to assist in 
developing profits. In practice, the 
budget accomplishes this by helping to 
enforce economy, not necessarily the 
kind of economy which prevents the 
spending of money, but certainly the 
kind that stops the wasting of money. 

To decide where money can be saved 
to advantage, one must know the facts 
about his own business. That is the 
starting point. In budgeting for a 
bank, facts are necessary—facts regard- 
ing the general organization; facts as to 
personnel; facts about the income and 
outgo of the institution and of its var- 
ious departments; facts as to the cost of 
handling various kinds of transactions, 
and facts as to the profits derived from 
the business it handles. 

The political and economie develop- 
ments of this country in the last few 
years have brought about many changes 
in banking. Banks now are performing 
for customers services unknown to banks 
of a generation ago. The volume of 
banking business has tremendously in- 
creased, and this, often, without a cor- 
responding increase in earnings. 

A recent survey investigated the pro- 
fits in a large number of lines of busi- 
ness. After eliminating companies 
which made less than 15 per cent on 
their capital stock, of which there were 


only one in every ten, there remained 
more than 26,000 firms engaged in 108 
different lines. These were grouped 
under 27 headings, and it is interesting 
to note that of the 27, commercial banks 
were listed as twenty-sixth in the 
percentage of profits earned on the av- 
erage capital investment. 

Further than this, banking profits 
vary widely in various parts of the 
country. A survey of net profits ex- 
pressed in percentages of capital and 
surplus of all members of the Federal 
Reserve System, charted by districts, 
indictates a variance from 12% per cent 
in the New York, of Second District, 
to 2.43 per cent in the Eleventh, or 
Dallas District. Moreover, net profits 
have failed notably to keep pace with 
gross earnings. Although the gross 
earnings of national banks rose from 
161% per cent in 1890 to a high of around 
51 per cent in 1921, dropping to slightly 
less than 45 per cent in 1924, net profits 
which in 1890 were about 9 per cent, 
in 1924 were less than 10 per cent with 
a high of around 121% per cent in 1920. 

For years, bankers have been en- 
couraging many of their customers to 
adopt the budget system and it might 
now be well for them to follow their own 
advice. Of course a budget will not re- 
flect the same accuracy as the balance 
sheet of a bank, but still it will serve as 
a measure which will help in regulat- 
ing operations. For one thing, it will 
place each department upon its own feet. 
And it often will show that departments 
which have been considered profitable 
may be making very little money, while 


others, to which comparatively little 
attention has been paid, may be turning 
in a surprisingly large part of the in 
stitution’s earnings. 

Essentially then, a budget system will 
provide facts rather than opinions. 
And, in consequence, it should appeal 
to directors, who, with its assistance, 
will be able to base their judgment upon 
these facts. 

A bank budget can insure economy 
in many ways—by controlling expenses, 
by providing methods to insure advan- 
tageous purchasing, by developing the 
most effective use of resources, possibly 
by reducing stocks of equipment and 
stationery through more effective use, 
and by creating the necessity for careful 
planning in the work of production and 
of promoting future growth. To this 
end, a budgeting system should: First, 
provide concrete facts upon which ex- 
ecutives may judge the efficiency and 
value of departments, and second, def- 
initely place responsibility upon those 
in charge of expenditures to plan for the 
future and then to conform to that plan. 

Preliminary to the establishment of 2 
budget system, four definite steps should 
be taken: First, a review of the past 
experiences of the institution and of 
others; second, the formulation of 4 
definite and practical program; third, 
delegating responsibility to certain e* 
ecutives to supervise and execute these 
plans; and fourth, provision for the 
necessary operating machinery. 

As a starting point, it should be a 
certained whether the basis upon whith 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ARIS. Place Veridome, where Anita 
Loos studied ancient monuments, 
such as magazin de Coty! Banker's 
office. Ritz Hotel in the offing. Paris 
banker, officer of the Bankers Trust Co. 
of Paris, New York banker, New York 
manufacturer. “Let’s have lunch at 
Ciro’s.” Unanimous. Pick up gloves 
and sticks. In Europe you must never 
part from your gloves and stick. They 
are just as sacred as the 20 per cent de- 
posit rule! 

Cross street. Gendarme holds up 
traffic. Stands like the Statue of Lib- 
erty, waving his little white baton. He 
knows banker. Christmas is com- 
ing Whenever this banker goes ram- 
bling, traffic is parted before him in 
two walls, just as when the Hebrews 
walked dryshod across the bottom of 
the Red Sea. 

Little narrow street. Ciro’s. Dry 
Martinis at the little bar to the left. 
Swish of silk. Odor of perfumes. 
Feminine laughter. Head waiter’s cor- 
dial greetings. Central table. Carte 
du jour. Sketches on back. Celebrat- 
ed artist. A little naughty. 
holding baby upside down under faucet. 
Chie! 

What to order? Serious matter. 
Go into conference with head waiter. 
Carte du vin. Still more serious. 
More conferences. Suggestions. Did 1 
have a preference? No. I came from 
a country where we are not fastidious. 
But this is just background. Here 
comes the story: 













































* - * - 
EN of the Paris world enter with 
women, beautiful women, well gowned 













“These girls are the best judges of credit in the 
world. m they stick, their rating is AAAI. 
When they quit, that is the time to call.”’ 





Mother 


THE SERVICE OF AMERICAN 
BANKS IN EUROPE 


Impressions of a prominent New York 

manufacturer during a business trip in 

Europe— Experiences in Paris and London 
. 


By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


Chairman of the Board, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York 


women. Quiet, modest manners of 
French women. Low voices. Low 
laughter. Atmosphere of efficiency! 


Pearls, diamond bracelets, pink finger- 
nails like polished shells. Gentle greet- 
ings and bows in all directions. My 
banker friends know everyone. 

Still they come. Distinguished-look- 
ing men, beautiful women, more greet- 
ings. “There’s George, and Diane. 
Diane looks well, doesn’t she? How did 


George come out on that last deal?” “I 
understand he cleaned up.” 
Diane!” 

I had said nothing. 


“Nice for 


I was observing. 





So I have a passport picture taken by flashlight 
that looks like a cross between a porch clim 
and a gunman. 


It was my time to let them know I was 
present. “I don’t think, you bankers 
should come to a place like this.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, it just isn’t fair.” 

“We don’t get you.” 

“Well, suppose one of these distin- 
guished gentlemen owed you one hundred 
thousand and couldn’t pay. Then you 
came here and saw him with one of these 
expensive orchids.” 

“Boy, you are all 
banker should come here. 
than studying statements.” 

“How come?”—I inquired. 

“Well”, answered my banker friend 
from the Place Vendome, “you see, these 
girls here are the best judges of credit 
in the world. When they stick, the rat- 
ing is AAAI. When they quit, that 
is the time to ‘eall’.” I looked at my 


wrong. Every 
This is better 


banker friend. He was dead serious. 








He didn’t know he was being funny! 

This, you perceive, is an article writ- 
ten by request on the subject of bankers’ 
service in Europe! I don’t see how 
they do it. I don’t see how it pays. 
The American bank in Europe today is 
giving the traveler a service that has 
never been equaled in this world or any 
other world. 


UT let us start at the beginning. 

We are at home. Our mind wanders 
to the Etoile. We think of the eternal 
flame burning at the grave of the Un- 
known Soldier. Isn’t there some bus- 
iness we should do in Europe? There 
must be. Let us figure it out. Then we 
start the propaganda around the office. 
We work up the idea. With the ecrit- 
ical condition of Europe, our affairs 
over there certainly need our attention! 

The next thought is money—letter of 
credit. How easy! If you have credit, 
your bank just passes it out to you in a 
nice little leather case. If you, have no 
eredit, you put up cash or securities. 
Same old law, “To him that hath shall 
be given: from him that hath not shall 
be taken away, even that which he hath.” 
The cost is a mere trifle—something like 
$25 for $5,000. 

“Bankers’ and travelers’ checks just 
as a convenience?” 

“Yes, you might throw in a small 


assortment—5’s, 10’s and 20’s.” Cost 
infinitesimal. 
“How about your steamer ticket? 


Ships are crowded. 
arrange your cabin.” 
“Fine! Please do it.” 
“How about your passport and your 


Possibly we can 
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The appointment was arranged. The gentle- 
man spoke no English. His wife acted as in- 
terpreter. My banker knew him well. Private 

office, no charge! 
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visas for each country you will visit? 
We ean do that for you.” 

“Great!” 

“Now you will have to have three 
photographs for your passport. No, 
we do not take photographs. We 
have not yet a photographic depart- 
ment in this institution.” 

So I walk up the street, go down into 
a cellar, have a picture taken by flash- 
light that looks like a cross between a 
poreh climber and a gunman. Is it pos- 
sible that I ever looked like this? The 
great artist does bring out the real 
character in his portraits! 

I break my neck to get down to the 
ship on time. She was to sail at noon. 
She did not sail until three. In this 
definite age, it is curious that no one 
ean ever get any information about a 
ship. When she sails is a secret, but 
when she arrives is always a greater 
secret. No self-respecting shipping 
company will ever give you any def- 
inite information over the telephone 
about its ships. It isn’t done in the 
best shipping circles! 


* * 
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Hello! Here’s a bank on the ship. 

If you happen to get into a poker 
game and unexpectedly find yourself in 
need of ready cash, the ship’s bank will 
start your virgin letter of credit on its 
long life of debauchery! 

For a_ consideration, the  ship’s 
bank will also exchange your good iron 
American dollars for the eoy and un- 
certain frane. But oh, boy, what 
those franes can buy! You finger the nice 
white French paper bills with emotions 
of keen anticipation. What a joy to 
pass out money that is rapidly becom- 
ing worthless for other things that will 
remain forever as grand and glorious 
memories! 

* 7. * * 

HEN you wake up in Paris, what 

do you do first thing? You go to 
vour bank, in my ease the Equitable 
Trust Co. You go to the mail depart- 
ment. You get registered on a ecard. 
You find letters waiting—charming 
letters, greetings, invitations, mono- 
grams, possibly a crest or two, also a 
few cables from home. No wonder you 


* * * 


cordially greet the mail clerk! 

Will you stay long? You do not 
know—it all depends upon what hap. 
pens to the letter of credit peacefully 
reposing in its leather case next t 
your heart. Automobiles? Certainly. 
Your bank will provide them with re. 
liable chauffeurs. They speak any lan. 
guage. Four franes a_ kilometer 
Franes, three cents. Figures out about 
15 cents per mile, same as the taxicabs 
in New York. 

My chauffeur was a former Russian 
prince—charming manners. He made 
a hit with the ladies. He helped them 
out of the ear with the manner of g 
grand signor. He made me realize the 
inadequacy of my own early education! 
He was pretty good. One night he 
was bored with Fontainebleau and de. 
cided to return to Paris after I had re. 
tired. The next day my eagle eye 
noted the meter. Sixty miles had been 
torn off during the night—just $9 
worth. It came on the bill all right, 
but I claimed a credit. The prince, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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AMERICAN SALES OVERSEAS 
SHOW BIG INCREASE 


Tremendous growth in exports of manufactured 
products reflects ever-rising efficiency of American 
industry, and the energy of American salesmen 


HE fiscal year recently closed 

brought once more into _ strik- 
ing relief the rapid growth in American 
exports of manufactured goods, and the 
immense importance of foreign sales of 
this class as a stabilizer in our total 
foreign trade as well as in our domestic 
industry. 

Exports of finished manufactures in- 
creased as compared with the preceding 
fiscal year by no less than 16 per cent. 
They were 60 per cent greater than in 
1921-1922—only four years back. They 
were nearly three times as great in 
value as in the five year period before 
the war. Even after allowing for 
higher prices, they were more than 
double the prewar average. 

This tremendous growth reflects the 
ever rising efficiency of American in. 
dustry and the energy and intelligence 
of American salesmanship in foreign 
markets. 


The American manufacturer has ev- 
idently disposed of sundry tattered 
seare-crows which used to startle his 
timid predecessors as they ventured 
along the strange paths of export. He 
no longer turns back at vague warnings 
regarding “slipshod American packing,” 


By DR. JULIUS KLEIN 


Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


“inadequate credits,” “inexperienced ex- 
port technique,’ or “ inferior foreign 
trade financing.” 

These threadbare bugaboos have been 
most effectively dispelled by the un- 
interrupted expansion of the overseas 
markets for our manufactures. Re- 
gardless of depreciated European cur- 
rencies and low wages—in fact, partly 
because of the low standards of living 
which they imply—the intelligence and 
resourceful adaptability of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer, backed by a firm 
policy as to quality in goods and ser- 
vices as against cut prices, have made a 
place overseas for American fabricated 
wares which bids fair to continue its 
steady growth. 

There will always be, of course, some 
rivalry between American and Euro- 
pean manufactures. This is already ev- 
ident in textiles and in some lines of 
iron and steel products, but the actually 
competitive items among these represent 
a relatively small percentage of our 
total fabricated exports. And even 
within these groups, there are various 
grades which are by no means in con- 
flict. For instance, England’s exports 
of cottons have practically reached their 


prewar quantities in several Latin 
American countries but this has by no 
means prevented the doubling and even 
trebling of our textile sales in thos 
same markets because of the growth of 
an entirely new demand for specialized 
American qualities and lines. 

In other words, many of these over- 
seas markets have vast possibilities for 
the expansion of their purchasing 
power, with consequent increasing d¢ 
mand for the latest manufacturel 
specialties. That expansion assure 
room for any traders from either side 
of the Atlantic who are in a position 0 
meet these new needs satisfactorily. 
International trade in manufactures 
day by no means involves the old pre 
war ‘conflict of extermination betweel 
competitors. 

The natural chareteristie of export 
tion of manufactured goods as Col 
trasted with raw materials is steadines 


Except when at rare intervals som 
wholly abnormal event at home 
abroad interferes, sudden ups and downs 
are unlikely. Exports of produets of 
the soil,—raw materials and foodstuffs 
—often vary sharply as the result of 

(Continued on page 87) 
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$30,100 IN INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM 
ELEVEN PERSONAL LETTERS 


Examples of letters that were made 
so personal that they brought ac- 
counts ranging from $140 to $17,000 


UR best method of getting new com- 

mercial accounts is by the use of 
individual letters. Most any special 
event can prompt the letter—such as a 
change of location, going into business, 
a promotion, new arrival in the city, and 
$0 On. 

The proof of the fitness of the letter 
must be the response. Here is a letter 
written to a local shoe store that trans- 
acted business with another institution. 
The proprietor opened an account with 
us for $1,000 shortly after receiving the 
letter. 

“This morning I counted ten of our 
girls here who buy the majority of 
their shoes at your shop. Many of 
their friends and relatives also buy 
shoes from you—and they all report 
satisfaction with the shoes and the 
service. 

“Since we are throwing business 
your way, wouldn’t you like to give us 
a slice of your banking business? We 
would be glad indecd to weleome you 
_ eres (his sister who 
was also in the store) as customers of 
this bank, and hope you will come in 
and open an account with us in the 
near future. 


By THEDA A. HOPPS 


New Business Manager, Third National Bank, Scranton, Penn. 


“Now a word about banking. If 
you can see your way clear to carry 
an account here, we would be glad 
to have you. If not, feel free to use 
our other facilities. We are just a 
step away, and thus it will be a con- 
venience to you to use our safe deposit 
vaults, Have checks cashed, secure 
change for pay rolls, and so on. 

“In other words — just be neigh- 
borly.” 

This letter drew an account the day 


it was received for $2,100, and for the 
last four years this has been an excellent 


rived at the psychological moment, It 
brought an account for $17,000. 

“At the suggestion of a mutual 
friend, Mr. » who has recent- 
ly been elected to our board of diree- 
tors, we invite you to avail yourself 
of our banking facilities. 

“Tt would make us very happy to 
serve you, or any friends whom you 
might send to us; and you may be 
sure, in the event of your opening an 
account with us, that it would be our 
aim to measure up to your idea of 
banking service in every way. 

“Many of Mr. friends have 
contributed to his prestige as a diree- 
tor by establishing banking relations 
with us, and you may be sure, in the 
event of your doing likewise, we will 
be doubly glad to serve you—for your 
own sake and his.” 

Another letter in a similar vein writ- 
ten at the request vf one of our stoek- 
holders brought an account for $1,060. 

Upon learning that one of the insur- 
ance companies in one of the near-by 
towns intended to move its offices to this 
city, we wrote for the account. Due to the 
fact that the gentleman had secured a 
of the president of one of our local 


banks, the company account was opened 
there; however, the manager opened his 
personal account with us for $400. He 
was sent the following letter: 


“Inasmuch as we are located direct- 
ly opposite you, you will find it con- 
venient to run in for change, have 
checks cashed make deposits, enter a 


account. Besides, the manager opened 

personal accounts and several of the 

clerks also opened accounts with us. 
Another gentleman who conducts quite 


safe deposit box, and so on. 

“Will you come in and be one of 
us?” 

This letter is direct from the shoulder 
and gets right down to brass tacks. 
While the immediate reply was that 
banking requirements at that time were 
extended to the limit, the letter was re- 
membered, and an account was opened 
with an initial deposit of $1,000 at an 
opportune time. 

Another firm that had been doing 
business for a number of years, but 
whieh had never had any banking rela- 
tions with us, was sent the following 
Po upon changing the location of the 


a progressive business came in and was 
made a small loan. One of our vice 
presidents expressed our desire to see 
his name on our books as a customer. 
After receiving the following letter, a 
business account was immediately open- 
ed for $5,100. 

“ A few weeks ago, you called here 
and we put through a little trans- 
action for you, and the writer at that 
time expressed the hope that we would 
shortly have your name on our records 
as a regular customer. 

“It would please us considerably if 
you would open an account with us, 
and we assure you that our service 
will be everything that you may re- 


“Confirming our Mr. tele- 
phone conversation with you today, 
we write to invite you most cordially 
to make this your banking home as 
soon as you have opened your new 
offices in the building. 

“Ours is an excellent bank with un- 
excelled facilities for serving our 
clients, and we would be glad indeed 
to count your company among them. 

“Further, we hope you will also 
open a personal account with us. 

“Trusting your office will do a most 
excellent volume of business this year, 
we are ‘a 


It is my experience that many new 


accounts can be opened with newcomers 
to the city if we can secure the informa- 
tion somewhat in advance of the news 
appearing in the daily press. This gives 
us an opportunity to write before they 
arrive in the city, or immediately there- 
after, and when treated in this way, 
almost invariably, the account is opened 
with us. After the item is once in the 


(Continued on page 46) 


boa ki 4 
“Just a word of welcome to you as quire in @ banking way. 


new neighbors. - We are glad to see 
you moving in, and hope business will 
thrive better in your new location than 
ver before. It should, because there 
are hundreds of people passing daily, 
and naturally you should secure a cer- 


percentage of business from the 
passers-by. 


Whether this letter is stronger than 
the preceding ones or whether the firm 
was in a better position financially, I 
am not prepared to say. At any rate, 
it drew the larger account. Possibly the 
fact that the genleman had secured a 
loan here carried some weight. 


The following letter must have ar- 
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“BEST PLANS” THAT 
PRODUCED RESULTS 


What 14 bankers answered to the question ‘‘ What is 
the one best business-getting method you ever used?”’ 


ee ee effort, or high 
pressure selling methods? Direct 
mail, or newspaper advertising? Em- 
ployes’ contests, or paid solicitors? Nov- 
elties, or no novelties? 

All of these and more were found in 
the replies from bankers to recent in- 
quiries sent out by THE BANKERS 
MonTHLY in an effort to bring together 
a group of tried-out and tested plans, 
briefly described, for the benefit of other 
bank executives. Some new ideas were 
given but, after all, it is the applica- 
tion rather than the plan itself that 
produces results. 

What these bankers have found suc- 
cessful may find use again in other lo- 
ealities during the fall and winter 
months. They may help again in bank 
business development through the sav- 
ings, safe deposit, commercial, bond, 
and trust departments. Here are the 
plans: 

* * * * 
C. MORTIMER, vice president of 

e the Citizens National Bank in Los 


The Plan Outlined 


you specify on the enclosed card the amount 

you want to deposit in a savings account 
here each month. Mail the card to us or hand 
it to @ savings teller. ‘ 


Each month we will mail you a reminder of 
your obligation to yourself. Then when you pay 
your monthly bills you pay your own bill first. 
You can send the deposit by mail or bring it in. 


The obligation is to yourself only. But con- 
sidering it a regular monthly obligation will 
help you arrange your plans so you can meet it. 
Experience leads us to predict that you will not 
miss many deposits if you are reminded each 
month, and if you pay this bill firse. 


The table below shows what your monthly 
deposits will amount to over different periods 
of time. Decide what you want to do during 
the next year or ten years. Then—do it. 


How Monthly Deposits Will Grow 
At 312% Compounded Quarterly 


ee 
Deposits 1 year S years Syears 8 years 10 years 


$100 $1219 § 3789 $ 6544 § 11055 § 143.35 
3.00 36.58 113.68 196.34 331.66 430.06 
400 1SLS7 261.79 4221 $73.41 
$.00 189.46 327.24 552.77 716.77 
6.00 227.36 9269 663.32 860.12 
8.00 33.14 523.58 88443 = 1,146.83 
10.00 ! 378.93 65448 «(110554 91,433.54 
1200 454.72 785.38 1,326.65 1,720.23 

15.00 568.40 981.72 165832 2,150.32 

20.00 75787 «1,308.97 221109 2267.09 

30.00 1,13680 196345 331664 4300.64 
50.00 Z 3,272.42 5527.74 7,167.73 


Angeles, reported an exceptional new 
business drive which, during a period 
of seven months, secured over $12,000,- 
000 in deposits. 

This drive had three features that 
distinguish it from the many employes’ 
new business campaigns conducted 
in recent years. First, the officers, 
directors, and stockholders were re- 
sponsible for 60 per cent of the busi- 
ness secured. Second, the cost of the 
entire campaign was held to the low 
figure of $7,000. Third, in addition to 
the usual commissions and _ special 
prizes, a cup was offered for competi- 
tion among the teams. 

“Final totals,’ Mr. Mortimer wrote, 
“showed 8,737 new customers; and $12,- 
088,995 in new accounts. On this oe- 
easion, which was our 35th anniversary, 
our combined deposits for the first time 
exceeded $100,000,000 and we then paid 
our 100th consecutive dividend.” 

The staff was organized into teams 
of 12 to 14 persons, with tellers or other 
senior employes as captains. Each 


They Get What They Want 


F you could talk to the people who visit our 
Savings Department regularly, you would 
find: 


A —. mechanic saving for a shop 
of his own. 
A professional man saving for an 
emergency fund. 
A teacher saving jor a trip to Europe. 
A mother saving for thelittledaughter’s 
‘ucation. 
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The idea of the bank billing them for enatnap deposits appealed to customers of The Minneapolis 


Trust Company. Some au:thcrized the ban 


to transfer their pledged amounts from checking 


accounts without notice. 


18 


member was given a packet with book. 
lets explaining the campaign, signature 
cards, deposit tags, introduction cards 
and literature describing the services 
available at the bank. 

Prizes were offered for the best team 
and for individual results computed by 
a system of scoring by points. Commis. 
sions on a graduated scale were awarded 
for all accounts opened, provided the ae. 
count remained open for 60 days. One 
week was set aside as “president's 
week,” during which special prizes were 
offered and the president entertained 
the captains at a dinner at which he 
presented a cup for competition among 
the teams. 

After the campaign had started, the 
officers and directors and some of the 
stockholders met at a dinner and organ- 
ized into committees which functioned 
like the employes’ teams, but without 
rewards or commissions. These con- 
mittees were ultimately responsible for 
60 per cent of the aggregate deposits 
gained. 

The cost of the campaign was ap- 
proximately $7,000, which _ included 
prizes, commissions, meetings, celebra- 
tion expenses, special printing and sta- 
tionery. No extra expense was. incurred 
to cover the detail work incident to 
keeping the records, as the members of 
the new business development depart- 
ment shouldered this responsibility and 
put in long hours to make it a success 
at minimum expense. The total cost 
was 3/50 of 1 per cent of the new 
deposits, or 80 cents per new account. 
' Savings accounts represented 47 per 
cent; commercial accounts, 44 per cent; 
special savings accounts, 3 per cent; 
safe deposit rentals, 4 per cent; and 
escrows, 2 per cent. 

* ” + > 

se() UR best plan,” reported Harley 

F. Drollinger, vice president of 
the Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Company, Buffalo. New York, “is what 
we call ‘The Blue Star Plan.’ It is a 
employes’ campaign based on commis 
sions rather than prizes. 

“We have a book ruled with 25 blank 
squares into which gummed stars are 
pasted when the employe brings in ne¥ 
business solicited outside of banking 
hours and outside the bank. When eath 
book is filled with stars, it is canceled 
and the employe is given a check for $10. 

“This plan is made up on a sliding 
seale. For example, a checking accoutt 
with an initial deposit of $200 to $25) 
gives the employe two stars. If the a 
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count runs between $250 and $500, three 
stars are allowed, and so on. In the 
same Way, .a savings account of $25 to 
$100 gives one star; from $100 to $200 
two stars, and so on. For an account 
jp which the bank is made executor of 
a will for $25,000, the employe gets five 
stars. One star is given for the rental 
of a safe deposit box.” 

The accompanying illustration shows 
one of the booklets used by the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Buffalo for this pur- 

before its merger a few months 

ago with the Manufacturers & Traders 

Trust Company. 

+. 7 * * 

HE Minneapolis ‘Trust Company, 

according to Miss Minnie A. Buz- 

bee, the advertising manager, has been 

most successful with what it calls the 
“Pay Yourself First” plan. 

In brief, this plan authorizes the bank 
to transfer automatically a certain 
amount each month, frgm the customer’s 
checking account to his savings account. 
The descriptive booklet and one of the 
eards used in soliciting these accounts 
are shown in the illustration. 

{t is evident that this plan holds the 
eustomer to a determination to make 
regular deposits because he authorizes 
the bank to make transfers regularly. 
And when this brings the requests for 
transfers as high as $300 a nionth, there 
is certainly something in the plan that 
appeals to well-to-do people. Miss buz- 
bee added : 

“The returns on this plan have 
brought us requests for monthly state- 
ments ranging in size from $1 to $300. 
Incidentally, two of the $300 accounts 
were new customers and their initial de- 
posits were $400 each. They were from 
different parts of the state and just 


happened to be for the same amount.” 
* * * = 


H BROOKS HERING, assistant vice 


president of the Baltimore Trust 


Company, Baltimore, 
ported: 

“Our experience over a period of 
years indicates that the prime, compel- 
ling ineentive in opening and maintain- 
ing savings accounts is convenience, and 
not sermons on thrift or trick savings 
plans. 

“In opening new branch offices we 
have secured, on the average, 1,000 ac- 
counts the first 30 days without any 
personal solicitation. This number has 
increased to 2,500 accounts by the end 
of the first year, and to 3,500 by the 
end of the second year.” 

He considers the best new business 
Plan to be the operation of a system of 
mexpensive branch offices located in 
every important business and residential 
section of the city. 

7. 


Maryland, _re- 


* aa * 


THE Woodlawn Trust and Savings 
Bank, a community institution in 
Chicago, considers its best plan to be the 
bution of flags to new customers. 


Perhaps the outstanding feature in the equipment for the $10,000,000 campaign, is the book of 


instructions pictured at the right. 


This is a 16-page book containing complete information about 


the bank together with answers to questions that might be asked by ey ye customers. The 


page at the left is one of the contest bulletins issued frequently to 


This is confined to the interval between 
Decoration Day and July 4, which in- 
eludes Flag Day. The plan has been 
used for several years and each year 
has been increasingly successful. This 
year 300 accounts were opened in this 
manner. 

To further test the value of the plan 
the bank employed a personal solicitor, 








A page from the book used in the blue star 
plan, as described on this page 


allowing him to give away fountain pens 
in competition with the flag offer. The 
flags were advertised only by window 
and lobby displays, with cards explain- 
ing how they might be secured. The per- 
sonal solicitor, with a practicaly un- 
limited territory to work, did not secure 
as many accounts over the same period 
of time as did the flag offer. 
Practically the only expense is the 
cost of the flags (74 cents each). In 
checking up on the value of these ae- 


p up enthusiasm 


counts, it was found that 80 per cent 
of those seeured a year ago‘had an 
average balance of $80 at the end of 
the first 12 months. 
* *. * * 

HAS. W. HILL, vice president of 

the Harvard Trust Company, Cain- 
bridge, Mass., reported: 

“Two years ago we established a de- 
partment to advise clients on invest- 
ments and to buy and sell for their 
account. All the facilities needed for 
information and analysis were gathered 
in this department for their use. The 
department is in charge of a vice presi- 
dent who has had many years of ex- 
perience in investment work. 

“This department has been used as a 
neighborhood facility and has brought 
a large amount of business to the bank 
outside of our own depositors. The 
volume of transactions through this de- 
partment alone in its first year was 
approximately $4,000,000. 

“We acquainted our depositors and 
the public with our willingness to act 
as agent for them in handling invest- 
ments without in any way taking from 
them control over their holdings. This 
service is called the ageney or safe keep- 
ing account. In several cases, business 
opened in this way has already devel- 
oped into valuable trust accounts. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HELPING INDUSTRY TO TURN 


INTO PROFITS 


An example of how two large banks are 
pointing the way to a yearly saving of 
$15,000,000 by use of a uniform invoice 


By C. L..BRADLEY 


Vice President and Executive Manager, Union Trust Co., Cleveland 


HESE are days when profits hang qualified to pick up from one business 
on pennies. More and more have a cost-reducing idea which may be ap- 
manufacturers come to realize that in plicable to others, and to pass that idea 
this present period, economy in manu- on to industry in general. 
facturing processes, in the office, and in To illustrate, let me give a_ brief 
the entirety of the routine involved in resume of one instance of this sort in 
turning out the finished product, is as which the Union Trust Company of 
vital as sales pressure. Indications of Cleveland, the First National Bank of 
this realization are many. Inquiries for Detroit and others have been engaged 
labor-saving devices are at high peak, during the past year: 
and intelligent studies of overhead are Three or four years ago few business 


being made. 


executives could tell you off-hand just 


Naturally all bankers are interested What invoice method or invoice form 
in the earnestness with which industrial they were using. Certainly most of 
executives are attacking their various them regarded their invoice as “nothing 
cost problems. I feel, however, that a but a form” and as a matter of no 
banker’s interest should not be merely ponderable importance. 
passive, but that it is incumbent upon Not so many months ago, however, 
him, wherever possible, to take an active F. H. Diehl of the Ford Motor Com- 
part, in developing local and national pany realized that the lack of uniform- 
movements for the elimination of in- ity of the large number of invoices 


dustrial wastes. Because he is 


in a coming into the Ford plant caused his 


position of contact with many execu- department a very appreciable expense 
tives in varied lines, he is particularly each year. Terms, prices, order num- 


bers and other data essential to every 
invoice were scattered all over the vari. 
ous forms in different locations and jq 
varied type, and often some data wer 
missing. Some invoices contained use. 
less information, and few of the forms 
were designed for the convenience of 
checker or auditor. 

Further investigation showed that it 
was common practice in most firms, ag 
well as in the Ford plant, to place either 
a rubber stamp or sticker on incoming 
invoices for use in checking the form, 
and this sticker or rubber stamp often 
obliterated essential data on the form 
itself. The resulting delay, lost effort, 
confusion and irritation caused him to 
develop what has become known as the 
“Uniform Invoice,” illustrated on this 
page. 

The saving effected by its use in the 
Ford plant led to a survey which indi- 
cated that lack of uniformity in invoiees 
was costing American business an esti- 
mated $15,000,000 a year—a _ waste 
which might readily be wiped out and 
put on the right side of the ledger 
through concerted though informal ae- 
tion. 

Mr. Diehl began to spread the use of 
his uniform invoice, and it was brought 
to our attention about a year ago. The 
Union Trust Company undertook to 
perform its share in promoting more 
general use by personal efforts of off- 
cers, by publication of a full explana- 
tion in our house organ, “Trade Winds,” 
and by printing a supply of the forms 
which were mailed upon request. The 
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UNIFORM INVOICE First National Bank of Detroit likewise 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS joined in the educational effort and the 
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The saving effected by the use of this “‘uniform invoice” in the Ford plant led to a survey which 
indicated that lack of uniformity in invoices is costing American business almost $15,000,000 a year 


maintained an informal campaign in 
that direction. 

The results showed that American 
business men today are without ques- 
tion turning keen attention toward 
economy of production and elimination 
of waste in any form, and they have 
been quick to realize that the adoption 
of this form presents such an oppor- 
tunity. The uniform invoice is now 
just a little over one year old, and ye 
its advantages have already been recog- 
nized by many. Already there is actual 
record of over two thousand users, and 
the list of known users is probably not 
more than 50 per cent complete. In 
order to get a definite check, we asked 
fifteen local concerns to give us an at 
counting of their incoming invoices for 
a single day; and we found that more 
uniform invoices are now being used 
than any other single form. 

It is my feeling that we bankers may 
well urge our customers to join in this 
cooperative effort. The evidence already 
at hand after one year’s experience 
dicates that the complete success of the 
program is merely a matter of time 
By urging it upon customers we May; 
with no expense to them or to oursel¥é 
put them in touch with their shere 
a $15,000,000 estimated saving. 
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HE Panama Canal is taking indus- 
tries out of the Middle West and 
placing them on either coast. 

This tendency could be overcome by 
the railroads if they were permitted to 
make a lesser rate for a longer than for 
a shorter haul. At the present time 
the railroads are hauling empty cars to 
the Pacific Coast to bring back fruit. 
If they were permitted to make a low 
rate on manufactured products, they 
could fill these cars, and whatever they 
received would go into the general fund 
and help maintain lower rates. 

Some of our middle western states- 
men have not fully appreciated how 
vital distant markets are to the Miss- 
issippi Valley region. Railroads, of 
course, cannot compete with ocean-go- 
ing steamers in the making of rates. 
Therefore, they could not reduce their en- 
tire rate level to the basis of water rates. 
They could, however, make rates that 
would compete with the Panama Canal 
if they were permitted to do so, to the 
extent of filling their empty equipment 
moving to the Pacific Coast, since this 
equipment must move in any event, and 
whatever revenue is derived from such 
tonnage westbound would be so much 
gain to the carriers, and in turn to ship- 
pers. 

We recently had oceasion to demon- 
strate how vital it is to western farmers 
to have a rate structure which is less 
per ton per mile for the longer than for 
the shorter haul. We were asked to put 
in a rate for milk from Mason City, 
Iowa to Chicago. Looking up existing 
tariffs, we found that the rate from 
Harvard, Illinois to Chicago, a distance 
of 64 miles, was 4% mills per quart. 
Mason City is 360 miles from Chicago. 
and had’ we applied the straight dis- 
tance tariff principle we would have 
charged approximately 25 mills per 
quart for milk from Mason City to Chi- 
cago. Instead of this, we made, for a 
distance almost six times greater, a rate 
only twice as high. 


Of course, if it is illogical to make a 
lesser rate under any possible cireum- 
stances for a longer than for a shorter 
haul, then by the same reasoning it 
ought to be wrong to make even the same 
tate for the longer as for the shorter 
haul and such a policy carried to its log- 
teal conclusion would destroy the ag- 


HOW TO GET 
LOWER RAIL RATES 


How railroads could reduce long haul rates by fill- 
ing cars that are now moved empty half way across 


the country. 


Facts about water transportation. 


"By FRED W. SARGENT 
President, The Chicago and North Western Railway 


ricultural and commercial industries in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

It is, therefore, important that think- 
ing men analyze these problems and 
stand with, their railroads in their effort 
to develop this middle western territory 
by preserving the great fundamental 
principle of rate making which permits 
a lesser rate per ton per mile for a 
longer than for a shorter haul. This 
policy injures no one and is of great 
advantage to the country treated as a 
whole. 

Another matter of immediate an 
vital importance is to build a traffic 
density on the railroads that will enable 
the maintenance of the present low 
stricture of rates, and with other con- 
siderations will aid in hastening the 
time when even a more advantageous 
rate may be created. The two outstand- 
ing things that will in the end furnish 
more advantageous rates are: 

First, a restored railroad credit com- 
manding new capital, looking to inten- 
sive development and improvement of 
railway properties that will reduce cost 
of operation. 

Second, a traffic density that will make 
it possible to earn a fair return at the 
lowest possible rates. 

There are two things prominent in 
the public mind which are likely to re- 


Records show that it costs more to tr: 


duce rather than increase traffie den- 
sity on the railroads unless they are 
handled with wisdom and with a view 
of the coordinated development of all 
agencies of transportation. The things 
to which I refer are: ‘ 

Proposed inland water routes, and the 
parallel and competing forms of motor 
vehicle transportation for-both persons 
and property. 

A direct and contributing faetor to 
the necessity for a general higher level 
in territory of thin traffic density is the 
competition of the motor truck and 
motor bus. The people are entitled to 
this form of transportation if they want 
it, but in a territory where traffic 
density is light, we cannot divide that 
traffie between the railroads and the 
motor bus or truck and haul it as cheap- 
ly and at as low rates as we ean if it is 
consolidated on either the rails or the 
publie highways. 

This is especially true in branch line 
territory where there is a paucity of traf- 
fie density, so that if we are to have eco- 
nomical transportation in those sections 
of the country where there is not enough 
business to support two parallel and 
competing forms or systems of trans- 
portation, we must choose the one or 
the other. In making the choice, we 


(Continued on page 61) 


goods on the Erie Canal than on railroads when th 


‘ansport 
cost of operating the canal is included. But the State of New York pays for maintenance, so 
with this subsidy, the shipping rate is less than the rate on railroads 
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HIS article tabulates some of the most 
interesting replies to a letter of inquiry 
out by THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
effort to learn how customers 
introduced to the various services 
offered by the bank. The evidence seems 
to be strongly in favor of personal letters 
rather than form letters. Those banks 
which have most successful, make 
special efforts to get personal information 
about the depositor. 
* * * * 
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F a new business department fails 

to acknowledge its new accounts 
and to use every effort to individualize 
its acknowledgment, then, to my mind, it 
has failed to perform one of its most 
important functions.” 

That is the opinion of Littleton 
Fitzgerald, manager of the new business 
department of the American National 
Bank, Richmond, Virginia. He further 
says: 

“People like to be thanked and those 
who seek good will should certainly lose 
no opportunity to thank. By means of 
our central file we follow up new custom- 
ers in a campaign by mail to. develop 
them for other services. Before any 
follow-up work is done, however, each 
card is carefully scrutinized to determine 
whether the customer is a true prospect 
for the service to be sold. It must be 
recognized that not all customers are 


prospects for all departments.” 
* a * * 






































































































































66 E have many satisfactory results 

- from our ‘thank you’ letters,” 
writes R. E. Chambers, vice president, 
The National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
“Sometimes the customer gives us only 
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TO MAKE “THANK YOU” LETTERS 
REAL BUSINESS BUILDERS 


How twelve banks have found ways 
to develop new customers into 
active users of other departments 





a word of appreciation, but other times 
he gives us new business leads. One 
paragraph in our letter reads: 

“*Can we be of any further service 
to you? The enclosed 
various departments. 


sheet lists our 
If you would like 
to know more about any of these and 





One bank has printed its appreciation and finds 
it satisfactory. 


This four-page booklet is de- 
scribed in the accompanying article 


will return the sheet with a check mark 
in the proper place, we shall be glad to 
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SS. INCOME and EXPENSE PLAN 
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call on you, or if you prefer, we will 
write to you. 
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Amonni ‘0 ent aside monthly as ee Lapemes Reserve 


es of a folder supplied to new savings customers which encourages and helps them to work 


efinite budgeting plan including adequate savings. Many comments of appreciation 
have bean received for this aid . - 





letter is a mimeographed form whic 
reads: 

“You may send information about the 
service which you can render me jy 
departments checked: SAVINGS~ 
SAFE DEPOSIT— FOREIGN~ 
TRUST— BOND—.. You may call op 
write to me........ 
The following concerns or individuals 
might be interested in of 
departments.” 


some your 

It is surprising how many of these 
forms come back. This plan gives the 
customer something definite to do. 

» a . * 
N example of showing personal in- 
terest in a customer’s affairs is this 
short letter written by an officer of the 
State-Planters Bank and Trust 
pany of Richmond, Virginia. 

“Thank you for opening a_ savings 
account with us yesterday for your little 
son Clifford. We are glad to have this 
additional opportunity for rendering 
you service, and it is our hope that when 
our new patron is grown, we may still be 
privileged to number him among our 
depositors.” 

A typical paragraph from another 
letter written to a man who added an- 
other department of the bank to those 
already serving him, is as follows: 

“Thank you for giving us an addi- 
tional opportunity for rendering you 
service. We are appreciative of your 
action in renting a box in our safe de. 
posit vault yesterday, and you may be 
sure we will do our best to give you sat- 
isfaction in the handling of your busi- 


ness.” 

A PROFITABLE device used by the 
Security National Bank of St. Louis 

is a little eard which is enclosed with 

the letter to new savings customers and 

with which is sent a deposit ticket. The 

card reads in part as follows: 


Con- 


* + * . 


“The deposit ticket is enclosed for 
your convenience in making your next 
deposit. If you do not find it easy to 
get down to the bank, you may send it 
by mail or messenger.” 

As you will see from the illustration, 
on page 71, the corner is clipped off of 
the deposit ticket. This is known as 4 
“key.” All deposit tickets received by 
tellers with the right hand corner 
clipped off indicate money received as # 
direet result of this first letter. While 
some deposits may be made as a result 
of this letter with which the customer 
does not use this special ticket, it is 
possible to compare the effectiveness of 
one letter with another by this device. 
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On some other occasion, both of the 
fop corners may be clipped off, or both 
of the bottom corners, or the two op- 
posite eorners. 

* ~ . * 
()XE negative reply was received to 
our inquiry. The United States 
Savings Bank of Port Huron, Michigan, 
writes as follows: 

“We discontinued some time ago send- 
ing letters of appreciation to people 
who opened accounts. There is no 
question but what in a good many eases 
the results were beneficial, but we had 
some eases that more than offset this 
effect. 

“We found that very often the person 
who opened the account did it without 
the knowledge of other members of the 
family and did not want them to know 
about it. 

“As a result of two or three experien- 
ees of this kind, we discontinued the 


practice. If we were able to tell when 
the account is opened whether or not 
it was a secret, we would be very much 
in favor of sending letters of apprecia- 
tion.” 
+ 7 ” * 

WHILE it is usually difficult to make 

a form letter interesting to every 
prospect and to give it a personal appeal, 
it would seem that the Pennsylvania 
Trust Company of Reading, Pa. has 
gone a long way toward perfecting such 
a letter. The letter contains five para- 
graphs. The first paragraph indicates 
the spirit of the bank. It reads: 

“We are pleased to note that you have 
recently opened an account with us, and 
we are gratified to have this opportunity 
to serve you.” 

This certainly indicates that the bank 
is interested in the customer’s personal 
affairs and considers itself a servant. 
This has quite a different effect from 4 
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letter which says, “We appreciate your 
giving us your business.” 

Cordiality is expressed in the second 
paragraph which reads: 

“We hope that you may feel free to 
consult with any of our officers about 
your financial affairs, and to ask for any 
help or advice which you may need. 
We are always pleased to meet our cus- 
tomers and to render any assistance we 
ean.” 

These two sentences are well designed 
to take away any feeling of reticence 
the customer might otherwise have re- 
garding talking with the higher officers. 

With this preparation, the letter gives 
some -important facts about the bank as 
follows: 

“Our capital, surplus and profits of 
over $3,400,000 and assets of over $17,- 
500,000 place us in a position to render 
services to our customers equal to those 

(Continued on page 70) ° 


“WOW! HE SWIPED MY STUFF’ 


NCE upon a time there was a par- 

ticularly bright young man who, 
owing to his early training in the rais- 
ing of mountain goats in the Canadian 
Rockies, got a job as the advertising 
manager of a bank. 


After hiring two stenographers, four 
messenger boys, and a red-headed girl 
to sit in the outer office, and after buy- 
ing 17 steel cabinets and a gold framed 
photograph of P. T. Barnum, he settled 
down to conceive an Idea. 


After wearing out 37 fountain pens, 
jiggering the works of five typewriters, 
and using up completely a whole gross 
of erasers, to say nothing of passing 
through a period of mental prostration 
brought about by overstrain, this young 
man finally triumphantly produced 
the extraordinary advertising appeal, 
“SAVE YOUR MONEY.” 

He laid it before the directors as an 
Egyptian tomb-digger would lay the dia- 
mond ring worn by King Khufu him- 
self before a gathering of New York art 
collectors. It was in truth a gem. He 
thought so himself. He admitted it 
frankly. After déliberating all night 
and all day for three days, the directors 


finally granted their permission to use 
It. 


And so at last the thing came out in 
the papers “Save Your Money,” read 
the advertisement. It contained also 
the name and address of the bank, the 
names of all the directors and all the 
offieers, a picture of the bank building, 
the amount of its capital and surplus, 
the amount of its total resources, the 
Picture of its president, and the year 
When the bank was founded. 


By DON KNOWLTON 


The advertising manager came down 
to his office on the 3:00 A. M. ear to 
grab the first edition of the paper just 


F COURSE, it is easier to 
“swipe” advertising copy 
than fiction or verse—for the 
latter appears ordinarily in 
magazines of national circu- 
lation, whereas the former, 
appearing perhaps in a 
Boston paper, may be repro- 
duced in a California sheet 
with little danger of discov- 
ery. But this does not in 
the least alter the nature of 
the offense. A steal is a 
steal, and the fact that it 
may be comparatively easy 
“to get away with” makes it 
none the less unpardonable. 
When the ad man sweats 
blood over an ad, weighs it 
carefully, works it over and 
over, tries to make the thing 
convey the exact shade of 
meaning which is in his 
mind, finally rounds it into 
finished form and publishes 
it—and then has it stolen— 
he has a right to be angry; 
for someone else has simply 
appropriated his labor. 


—The Author 


as it was off the press. He opened it 
to the proper place, and read his adver- 
tisment with pardonable pride. With 


no more fondness could the young 
mother gaze upon her firstborn than did 
this young advertising manager upon 
the brain-child wliich he had conceived 
after so many weary months of in- 
defatigable labor. 

The president saw his picture in the 
advertisement and congratulated him. 
The directors likewise saw their names 
in the paper and they congratulated him 
too. His wife congratulated him. He 
insisted upon showing the advertisement 
to all the neighbors, and they too con- 
gratulated him—and got away from him 
as soon as possible. He began to feel 
that he had really made a place for 
himself in the world. | 

And then—the shock—the tragedy. 

Three weeks later he happened to see 
a newspaper published in a city some 
200 miles away. Opening the paper 
casually, his eye was caught by the ad- 
vertisement of a bank, and there in red- 
hot letters, staring him full in the face, 
was the admonition, “Save Your Mon- 
ey.” 

The advertising man turned red, and 
then he turned pale. 


“Wow,” he cried, “he stole my stuff!” 


And the red-headed girl in the outer 


office rang for the ambulance. 
- * * * 


T may be possible that by this time 

you feel as if you might be inclined 
to aceuse me of slight exaggeration. 

Yet the above is merely a satire upon 
the actual behavior of some bank adver- 
tising men when they see their ideas 
used by other bank advertising men in 
other parts of the country. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
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are not very many ideas in bank ad- 
vertising—at least on the savings side. 
After all, “Save Your Money” is about 
all that you can say—in one form or 
another. 

And it is not the complicated, high- 
flown, exceptionally clever, nor violent- 
ly different advertisement that has met 
with the most success. The straightfor- 
ward statement of universal appeal 
appears to bring the best results. There 
are certain angles, of course, to the 
“Save Your Money” appeal—old age, 
education, fortune building, save to 
spend, and the like—but the list is 
pitifully short. 
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From the standpoint of what bank 
to choose, the list is even shorter. Dis- 
regarding such irrelevant appeals as 
that the customer should pick your bank 
because it is the oldest bank, because it 
is the largest bank, because its tellers 
wear carnations, or because its pres- 
ident’s family came over in the May- 
flower, there remains the fact that the 
customer will probably pick your bank 
either because he thinks it is a better 
bank or because it is a more convenient 
bank for him. And after all, just what 
is a better bank? 

Is it any wonder that advertising men 
in different parts of the country find 


* * 


themselves saying the same thing? Th 
wonder of it is that we do not find bag, 
advertising in Atlanta and Des Moing 
—though independently written—idep. 
tical, word for word! 

Considering therefore, the extremely 
circumscribed field in which savings a4 
vertising must be written, it does seep 
a bit ridiculous to see one advertising 
manager get all huffed up about th 
fact that some other advertising map. 
ager used his “idea.” Of cour 
he used his idea. It was probably abog 
the only idea there was to use. Every. 
body says “Save Your Money.” 

(Continued on page 47) 


HOW WE DEVELOPED A CHRONIC 
NEW BUSINESS ENTHUSIASM 


A plan that has enlisted officers, employes, 
directors, stockholders, and customers in 
a year ‘round campaign for new business 


E believe that new business work 
should include officers, employes, 
directors, stockholders, and customers, 
and we have worked out a plan which 
has organized them into one selling unit. 
We have learned that cooperation of 
these forces need not be a temporary 
affair in which enthusiasm is suddenly 
worked up to a white hot pitch, only to 
simmer down and fade away. I find 
that in business development, the steady, 
sane, and gradually increasing type of 
enthusiasm, which eventually becomes a 
chronic condition, is far more desirable 
and less expensive than the hit and run 
kind created through short term com- 
petitive sales contests. 

I am not attempting to discredit the 
contest type of enthusiasm, because we 
have secured excellent results through 
it, but we have learned that it is better 
to bring our people to a point where it 
is second nature for them to sell the 
services of the institution every day of 
the year, in and out of the bank, when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself. 

It is not an easy matter to make the 
fellow, who is employed all day listing 
checks, feel that he should look for new 
business, but it can be done. 

The personnel of the bank must be 
pulling together 100 per cent before 
efforts can be successfully extended to 
the outside. The only way to accom- 
plish this is by having one man in 
charge of the sales operation who ean 
assemble the five available forces into 
one sales organization. 

In our bank where a new business 
department is maintained, the manager 
was the man upon whom this job 


By MARK BARTLETT 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans 


rested. In a smaller bank, one of the 
officers with a good personality, possess- 
ing a contagious enthusiasm, may put 
over the plan. We have proved that 
when a new business manager tries to 
bring in deposits only through his own 
efforts, without using these other avail- 
able means, he is turning over only 
about 10 per cent of the business he 
otherwise might. 

In working out our plan to develop 
chronic new business enthusiasm, we 
called the leader “cooperation devel- 
oper.” His job was to make new busi- 
ness work a matter of routine for every- 
one. One of his plans was to call the 
oificers together every morning for a 
review of prospects. He had for each 
meeting a number of prospects—names 
which he had secured through various 
sources. As he slowly read them, he 
gave such information as he had con- 
cerning the principals. Anyone of the 
members present who was acquainted 
with the concern or its officers volun- 
teered to call at the earliest possible 
time to secure the business. 

The “developer” created a system 
through which he secured the prospects 
to be worked by the officers. His ste- 
nographer was given the job of scan- 
ning the daily newspapers, bulletins, 
and local business publications for 
names of people and firms that have 
the appearance of being desirable. 

A pad of prospect memoranda was 
given each teller who wrote the name 
of every prospect that came to his at- 
tention together with such information 
he could supply and handed the list to 
the “developer” daily. A desire to sell 


the services of the bank himself befor 
turning the name of a prospect over 
created enthusiasm in the employe. 

In going over the daily list of prot 
pects, the name of John Brown is called 
and an officer recalls that is the fellow 
who plays golf with Harold Jones, the 
bookkeeper, the new business memoran- 
dum is turned over to Jones with a re 
quest that he do the needful. The man 
who has the easiest access to the pros 
pect is usually chosen to make the call. 

It does not take so long to get the 
entire force of the bank functioning a 
one unit. And I believe it is absolutely 
necessary to have the officers and em- 
ployes working together as salesmen be 
fore any attempt is made to extend the 
efforts to the other three divisions of 
the sales unit. 

Greater difficulty was experienced in 
making cooperatives out of the diret 
tors, stockholders, and customers. The 
stockholders feel that it is the employe’ 
job to get the new business. And the 
customers feel that the bank is there 
for them rather than they for the bank 
But with the directors we have an @ 
tirely different problem to face. A mam 
becomes a director only after he has 
attained a measure of success and ust 
ally is too big and busy to find time 
for the job of playing salesman. The 
new business manager sometimes felt 
backward about asking such men to give 
a hand. However, [ have not yet seen 
the director of any bank who would 
not do what he could to bring in bust 
ness when properly approached. It 8 
usually wise to confine the efforts of the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BANKERS, 
MERCHANTS, 
FARMERS 


Build Community 


Together 


Greater farming profits, increased 
store trade, and no bank failures— 
that’s what Lee County, Iowa boasts 


HEN the merchants of your town 

stand in their stores watching the 
front door, are they looking for dollars 
or friends? When you talk to a farmer 
eustomer in your bank, do you talk only 
about his cash balance, or do you talk 
about his family and his work? It 
makes a difference. 

Six bankers in Lee County, Iowa, told 
me recently that they had found it more 
satisfying and profitable to think in 
terms of folks than in terms of dollars. 

Deposits in these banks have in- 
creased a million and a quarter in five 
years, yet the population has not grown. 
But the attitude of bankers and busi- 
ness men has been entirely changed, and 
during the years of depression, there 
was not a single bank closed in that 
Iowa county. 

Bankers, dry goods merchants, cloth- 
ing dealers and jewelers all know the 
farmers in the community by their first 
names, and when they meet, they are 
just as glad to see each other as are 
members of a social club. This ac- 
quaintanceship has not been developed 
inside the stores and banks. The farm- 
ers did not come to the business men. 
The business men went to the farmers 
—and they still go. 

On a recent visit to Keokuk, I made 
a trip with the proprietor of the Keokuk 
Iumber Company over a route of some 
40 miles, and we stopped at several 
farms. The farmers greeted us in a 
most cordial farm style. 

“How are you, Charlie? I expected 
that you would drop in soon,” was the 
common greeting of the farmer. 

“I’m fine. How are you Aaron, and 
how is all the family?” indicates the 
spirit of the reply. 


In each case, we were urged to stay 
for dinner, and the conversation showed 


Clearly that the business man was 
familiar with the plans and operations 
of the farmer. His opinion was asked 
Tegarding various animals in the farm- 
e's herd and, in fact, the entire con- 


When the people assemble at the Lee 
County picnic, you can hardly tell 
bankers from farmers, for their in- 
terests have grown to be the same. 


versation was regarding the farmer and 
his work, hardly anything being said 
regarding the merchant’s business. 

The bankers of Keokuk make trips 
like this, not at regularly specified times, 
but whenever they have a little time 
from their business. 

Not one of these bankers has at- 
tempted to check to see how many new 
dollars have come into his bank as the 
direct result of this new spirit, but they 
are certain that it has been profitable. 

J. O. Boyd, president of the Keokuk 
Trust Company, has become so familiar 


The three merchants at the left 

are as proud of the boy being 

iven a championship cup as his 

ather is. The lad in the top 

picture is weighing his calf to see 
if it is gaining properly. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 
Associate Editor, The Bankers Monthly 


with farming since this movement was 
started that he has worked out a plan 
for handling farms taker over as a re- 
sult of default on mortgages. Certainly 
his association with farmer friends has 
been worth much to his banking institu- 
tion. . 

M. E. Tate, vice president and cashier 
of the Security State Bank of Keokuk, 
declares that the friendships he has 
made with farmers and merchants of the 
community have been worth much to 
his institution. In one instance, he used 
a large advertising space in a local 
paper to call attention to a pienic that 
was being held by the farmers of the 
county, and he believes this was the best 
display ever used by the bank. It did 
not mention the bank or banking, but 
was simply a complimentary notice for 
the farmers’ meeting. 


The development of an unusually 
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The girls of the country have been helped by the club work too. They have several sewing clubs. 
Fhey know the bankers and merchants and will make ideal customers in the near future 


friendly interest between bankers, mer- 
chants, and farmers began in 1920. 
Credit for starting it must be given to 
C. D. Streeter, who invited a group of 
25 Lee County business men to a picnic 
on his farm and interested them in his 


herd of pure bred Hampshire hogs. 
Mr. Streeter suggested then that this 
group start a plan for cooperating with 
the farmers of the county. As finally 
worked out, the plan was this: Each 
business man purchased a pure bred 
sow and gave it to a farmer to raise. 
The farmer was to supply the feed and 
the care and when the pigs had been 


raised and were ready to sell, the busi- 
ness man was to have half of the litter. 

It didn’t take long to find 25 farmers 
who were willing to accept a proposi- 
tion of this sort. 

From this small beginning, the in- 
terest in pure bred hogs grew until, 
within three there were over 
$30,000 worth of pure bred Hampshire 
hogs as a direct result of this work. 
There probably are twice as many in 
Lee County now. 

The second year, a pig club was 
started among the children. The work 
of the first year had been sufficient to 


years, 


get the farmers interested and this in. 
terest has grown without further stimu. 
lation. The pig club work, however, 
has continued from year tor year, and 
this county is noted all over the United 
States as having had the largest pig 
club in the world based upon a single 
breed. In one year, were 230 
children belonging to club and 
raising pigs. 


there 
this 


The plan is varied somewhat each 
year. The first year the children each 
paid for their pigs in advance. An. 
other year the pigs were purchased by 
the merchants and the bankers, and the 
children gave notes, the notes becoming 
due when the children received an in- 
come from the pigs. 

Every year there has been a meeting 
attended by both farmers and _ business 
men and this annual pienie of the Lee 
County Pig Club draws the biggest 
crowd that assembles at any time during 
the year. This picnic is the culmina- 
tion of the year’s work and is not only 
a gala affair, but is a time when the 
work of the club members is exhibited 
and prizes awarded. 

Fourteen banks in Lee County con- 
tribute money prizes. These range 
from $1 to $15 per bank. The officers 
of the pig club are made up of both 
business men and farmers. 

One of the clothing merchants, John 
Rovane, Jr., has had several interesting 
experiences with the boys who have 
been his partners in this work. In one 
case, he took a boy’s note who happened 
to live quite a distance from Keokuk 
When the note came due, he did not 
hear from the boy. 

(Continued on page 69) 


This is the one most important result of town and country cooperation. These are the boys and girls of Lee county who were successful enough in 


their club work to win a scholarship for a short course in lowa State College. 


entered high school 


They learned the advantages of a college education before 
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HE very first question the buyer 

must ask himself is: “What will 
be my experience with this note if the 
borrower goes into- liquidation?” In 
other words, he must base his purchase 
upon his estimate of the liquidating 
value of the paper. 

If it is to be made on the only other 
basis remaining (that the borrower’s 
operations will continue as a going busi- 
ness), then no analysis is necessary, for 
he assumes that at its maturity the paper 
will be taken up by other willing ered- 
itors, this in spite of the fact that the 
borrower may be totally insolvent. 

In the search for an answer to the 
question, numerous other questions wil! 
suggest themselves. 

“Can and will the broker help in this 
emergency ?” 

If an unaudited statement: “Have I 
sufficient knowledge of the moral in- 
tegrity of the borrower to be sure that 
the note was made in good faith?” Con- 
ceding that, I must recognize that it is 
unconsciously subject to the biased judg- 
ment of ownership. 

If an audited statement: “Does the 
reputation of the auditor for moral in- 
tegrity and accounting ability assure me 
of its truthfulness? Has he in his cer- 
tifieate put me on notice that the scope 
of his survey has been limited in im- 
portant respects?” 

“Is all of the borrower’s debt put out 
through brokers, where the small seat- 
tered holdings in the open market would 
make cooperation in liquidation diffieu!t? 
Or do some of the borrower’s direct bank 
connections hold a sufficient proportion 
of his debt to insure that in protection 
of these loans the banks will advance 
such additional funds and will exercise 
such supervision as will give the borrow 
er’s assets their best value either as a 
going business or as a liquidating one 
if his condition becomes so crippled as 
to make impossible his rehabilitation ?” 

“Am I behind a heavy mortgage debt 
on a plant suited only to the needs of 
the borrower, which in foreclosure may 
bring only a fraction of the debt? Am 

I depending for my protection on a pro- 
vision in the mortgage that the lien does 
not cover quick assets?” I should de- 
termine that the obligation of the bor- 
Tower to pay does not cease with the 
exhaustion of the collateral pledged. If 
that is so, I am obliged to share the 
‘irrent assets on a pro rata basis with 


HOW TO PROTECT YOUR BANK IN 
COMMERCIAL PAPER BUYING 


Practical advice out of the experience 
of a veteran credit man who has han- 
dled a wide variety of industrial paper 


By -E. C. STUART: 


Vice President, First National Bank in St. Louis 


the mortgage holder for whatever de- 
ficiency may occur in the sale of the 
mortgaged property. 

The least that should be expected of 
the broker is that his standing and re- 
sponsibi ity be sufficient!y known to put 
beyond question the va‘idity of the 
paper, the gcod faith of the credit data 
he submits, and his ability to redeem 
paper bought under option if at the con- 
clusion of the buyer's investigation, re- 
imbursement is desired. 








E. C. STUART 


Some occasional buyers in the smaller 
banks base their purchases chiefly upon 
the opinion offered by the broker. If 
he is an especially careful one, the buyer 
will probably ineur few or no losses. It 
hardly seems debatable that safer decis- 
ions can be reached which are in no 
way influenced by the selling motive, 
and which result from a consensus of 
opinion by various bank and trade au- 
thorities. 


The buyer should have a_ general 
knowledge of the most important factors 
affecting the borrower’s line of business. 
For instance, he should recognize that a 
dea'er in any line of women’s apparel 
(particu'arly the better grades), is sub- 
ject to the considerable hazard of rapid 
style changes. In order to avoid ob- 
solescent stocks, the borrower must be 
an agile merchant and he should have a 
larger ratio of current working capital 
to debt than the dealers in more stable 
types of merchandise. 


This comment applies also to the 


manufacturer of highly specialized ma- 
chinery. In liquidation, experience has 
usually shown that the inventory made 
up of parts for a limited type of manu- 
facture, is valuable only in the continu- 
ance of the business, and is unsalable 
for any figure approaching its cost. 

If a cottonseed oil or flour mill note 
is being considered, the buyer should 
learn that it is the borrower’s habit not 
to accumulate a sufficient quantity of un- 
sold raw material or finished merchan- 
dise to seriously impair the working 
capital in event of a substantial drop in 
market value. . 

He should know something of the exist- 
ing price levels for raw material and fin- 
ished products. For oceasionally there 
develops the unhealthy situation in which 
the spread between the #aw and the fin- 
ished gives no chance for profit, but an 
operating loss instead. Such a situation 
has been witnessed within the past six 
years in the cottonseed oil business, al- 
though, fortunately, is has been possible 
in the past two years to operate at sub- 
stantial profits. 

The buyer should recognize that where 
the borrower is a manufacturer of or a 
dealer in a single product, the hazard 
of market fluctuations presents a more 
serious risk than where the credit is 
against a variety of well assorted types 
of staple merchandise. 

Certainly there is ample justice for 
the continually increasing demand that 
open market borrowers shall give those 
who are asked to invest in their notes, 
the protection afforded in audited re- 
ports by aecounting firms of well estab- 
lished reputations. Nothing in a credit 
risk is more important than knowing 
that the statement is true. And there is 
no evidence on that point, more econvine- 
ing than that of an independent audit by 
an accounting firm of such size and 
standing as will put it beyond the domi- 
nation of the borrower who may want to 
favorably influence the report. 

A steady inerease over the period of 
years in current working capital, that is, 
the difference between current assets and 
current liabilities, is evidence of a better 
ability to meet obligations than a mere 
increase in net worth (provided the cur- 
rent working capital increase results 
from earnings and not from the sale of 
mortgage or debenture notes). Although 
good earnings may have been made and 

(Continued on page 74) 
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we HILE the loaning of funds is 

among a bank’s primary fune- 
tions, its advisory services are by no 
means the least of its contributions to 
business and community growth. Any 
banker can tell you of scores or hun- 
dreds of instances where the data and 
facts available to him and extended to 
the customer have reaped a rich reward 
for the latter—for the small business 
and the giant industry alike.” 

This statement was made by J. R. 
Nutt, president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, in a recent article 
appearing in The Clevelander—an ar- 
ticle, by the way, that merits printing 
and distribution by bankers in other 
communities among their own custom- 
ers. Moreover, it rings true as the 
statement of a banker whose institu- 
tion has aided many industrial and 
commercial firms both in re-organiza- 
tion and expansion programs. 

One advisory service of this kind was 
pointed out last month in THE BANKERS 
MonrTHLy in the article entitled “Get- 
ting New Industries For Community 
Growth.” It referred not only to local 
community development, but also to 
learning of the opportunities afforded in 
other cities and sections of the country 
—not alone to broadeasting to the world 
the advantages of your own city, but to 
securing the business data made avail- 
able by other communities. From the 
viewpoint alone of service to customers, 
this is important because of the key 
position of the banker and the fact that 
oftentimes it affects directly the degree 
of safety of a loan risk. 

Suppose for example, that one of 
* your customers should come to you with 
the statement, “I’ve been attracted by 
the shipping facilities at Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth and think I’ll move my shipping 
depot to Norfolk. What do you ad- 
vise?” Or, “Our business requires a 
branch plant in the Middle West. 
Would you recommend St. Louis or a 
smaller town like Dubuque?” What 
would be your reply? 

“The cities are full of pride, 
challenging each to each,” and their 
relative advantages must be known be- 
fore answers to those questions can be 
given. 

So, THe Bankers MONTHLY in this 
issue inaugurates a series of brief 
articles presenting helpful data on 
commercial and industrial advantages 
offered by cities, large and small, 
throughout the country. These articles 
aim to present the essential facts quick- 
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ly and accurately, serving as the key to 
more detailed information available 
upon request. This month we have St. 
Louis, Norfolk-Portsmouth, and Mad- 
ison. 


- St. Louis - 
By G. V. Kenton 


V itH improvements under an $87,- 

000,000 bond issue now getting into 
full swing, the city is continuing to ex- 
pand rapidly but conservatively in 
virtually all lines of business. 

Work on a _ $15,000,000 Memorial 
Plaza, one of the bond-issue projects, 
has begun with the starting of con- 
struction on a $4,000,000 courthouse. 
Later, when property condemnation 
proceedings are completed, about 150 
old houses and pieces of business prop- 
erty will be razed to make way for a 
$5,000,000 auditorium, a $6,000,000 
soldiers’ memorial and other smaller 
structures. ; 

In addition to a $1,250,000 Union 
Market completed last fall, work is 
progressing on a $12,000,000 supplemen- 
tary waterworks plant, an $8,000,000 
street lighting system, new sewers, streets 
and play-grounds, and street widening 
programs. A recent dicision by the 
Missouri Supreme Court paved the way, 
after years of litigation, for the widen- 
ing of Olive street, from 60 to 100 feet 
for a distance of nearly two miles. 
Workmen are now engaged in tearing 
down numerous buildings along this 
historic street and in chopping off the 
fronts of others. It is estimated that 
the project will cost $2,600,000. 

The effect of this municipal bond is- 
sue program, with provisions to extend 
it ovey a ten-year period, has been to 
encourage private capital in new build- 
ing activities and business enterprises. 
The total of new building influenced by 
the bond issue will reach into many 
millions. 


This development has brought St. 
Louis its world-famous open-air theater, 
its annual municipal advertising cam- 
paign, and numerous ther civic events. 
The latest community enterprise is the 
Greater St. Louis Exposition to be con- 
ducted in Forest Park on September 
4—19, to show the progress in industry 
and at the same time to commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


“The Cities are Full of Pride, 
Challenging Each to Each!” 


—RUDYARD KIPLING 


| 
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HE central location of St. Louis 

with its nearness to raw materials and 
its shorter freight hauls, is appealing 
more widely each year to the large man- 
ufacturer, and statistics show that 196 
new industries have come here in the 
past six years. Among the latest firms 
to announce its coming is the General 
Electric Company, which chose its loea- 
tion after a careful study lasting more 
than two years. 

As a trade, rail and banking center 
steady progress is being made. 





Norfolk—Portsmouth 
By F. E. Turin 


ACCEPTING banking reports as a 
basis of judgment, Norfolk, Vir- 

ginia, is well on the road to greater 
prosperity. This statement of course 
includes also the sister city of Ports- 
mouth, whose interests are identical and 
closely merged with those of Norfolk. 

Clearing house statements of condi- 
tions are notably conservative and in- 
clined to lean backward. This should 
give more weight to the following data 
given out recently by the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth clearing house: 

“Growing prosperity in the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth community is _ sharply 
brought out in comparative clearing 
house figures. For instance, bank debits 
for the six months ending June 30 of 
this year, increased $42,000,000 over 
those of the same period one year ago. 
The clearing house ‘debits for the six 
months ending June 30 of this year 
total $464,565,799 as against $422,311, 
023 for the first six months of 1925. 

“Bank deposits on June 30 in Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth banks totaled nearly 
$70,000,000, or more than half a million 
dollars in excess of deposits of Dee- 
ember, 1925, whereas December deposits 
are normally $2,000,000 more than June 
deposits. 

Norfolk bankers await the inevitable 
growth of a community that has eight 
railroad trunk lines, numerous shipping 
lines, an unrivaled harbor, an excellent 
climate, and numerous other advantages. 
It is a city of peculiarities, some of the 
advantages being those which do not 
make for great growth within a short 
time, while others guarantee that the 
community will always be a large «ity 
and may become a great one! 

Norfolk is the principal peanut port. 
It is a great cotton port. It is a pri 
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your mortgage expires 


Look ahead five years before you loan money on a house today 


Every year it is becoming more difficult to dispose of ordinary 
uninsulated houses. Building authorities agree that the practice 
of building such houses is coming to an end. Nobody wants to 
live in such a house. Nobody wants to buy or rent one. 


Celotex Insulating Lumber has made it practical to build homes 
winter-warm, summer-cool, strong and quiet. 


Used in outside walls as sheathing, replacing wood lumber; and 
on inside walls under plaster, replacing lath; Celotex gives these 
great advantages at little or no extra building cost. 


Celotex is stronger in wall sections than wood lumber. It is 
the only effective insulating material which provides this greater 
strength and is not an extra item in the building. Homes built 
this way are better collateral than any ordinary house. They 
cost less for upkeep— require about % less fuel to heat—suffer 
less depreciation —and sell or rent readily and for a good price. 


The Celotex Company ger ome more insulation for general 
l 


building purposes than all other insulation manufacturers com- 
bined. Its output has grown from 12,000,000 feet in 1921 to 
over 200,000,000 feet for 1926. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer to tell you more 
about Celotex. Have your secretary write for a copy of the 
Celotex Building Book. It explains house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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cipal coal and a principal lumber port. 
There are no dull seasons at the harbors. 
Oysters, truck, the shad and “spot” 
seasons—all swing gently from one to 
the other. 

Slightly behind in commercial activ- 
ivities, Norfolk is beginning to forge 
ahead Henry Ford has a 
large assembling plant; the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company has many 
branches of industry; there is a giant 
cement factory; and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is planning to spend millions 


here also. 


* * 
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to shorten its route and bring its trains 
directly into the city. 

Local business interests are actively 
engaged in helping to bring new indus- 
tries to the community and enlarging 
those now in the district, in attracting 
more conventions and tourists, in exten- 
sion of the trade territory and inducing 
more people to move to the two cities, 
in port development and greater ship- 
ping facilities, in greater production of 
agricultural, dairy, truck, food products, 
and flowers, and in interesting eapital- 


* * * 


PROGRAM 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Statler Hotel, Detroit, September 20 to 23 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 
Annual Golf Tournament. 
First Annual Board of Directors Dinner. 
Extension Committee Dinner. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 

Morning Session: 

Laurence P. Smith..Address of Wel- 
come. 

President, Central Savings Bank, De- 
troit. 

James Schermerhorn. 
come. 

President’s Message. 
Carroll Ragan, 

United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York City. 

PRE SONNE 6 esica5d oo abeod Address. 
Advertising Director, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, New York City. 

“Financial Advertising as an Economic 
Factor.” 

Charles .R. Wiers............Address. 
President, Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, Boston. 

Paul R. Cherington Address. 
Director of Research, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York City. 

“Media.” - 

Luncheon. 

Speaker 

Afternoon Session: 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENTAL 

Fred W. Ellsworth, Chairman, 

Vice President, Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

Guy W. Cooke, 
Assistant Cashier, 
Bank, Chicago. 

“A Review of Savings Bank Advertis- 
ing.” 

George K. Reed, 

Vice President, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Incorporated, New York City. 
“Mass Plan of Advertising for Building 


.Address of Wel- 


“Eddie” Guest 


First Nationa! 


Up Savings Accounts.” 

C. E. Auracher, 
Assistant Cashier, Cedar Rapids Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Lowa. 

“How We Advertise for Savings <Ae- 
counts in Cedar Rapids.” 

H. G. Hodapp, 

National City Bank, New York City. 
“Methods Employed for Obtaining Sav- 
ings Accounts in New York City.” 

Adjournment. 
TRUST DEPARTMENTAL 
Ernest L. Colegrove, Chairman, 
Assistant Trust Officer, Guarantee 
Trust Company, New York City. 
Preliminary Remarks. 
Speakers: 
Julius C. Peter, Vice President, 
Detrsit Trust Company, Detroit. 
“The New Business Department in Per- 
spective.” 
Miss Nora Kirech, Manager of Women’s 
Department, 
Louisvil’e Trust Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
“The Va'ue 
Field.” 
TlLeodo:e Tefit Weldon, 
Vice President, William 
Graves, Incorporated, Chicago. 
“The Coming Trend in Trust Advertis- 
ing and New Business Effort.” 
Arthur F. Young, 
Vice President, Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 
“The Trust Officer and Trust Advertis- 
ine. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 
Morning Session: 
INVESTMENT DEPARTMENTAL 
Opening remarks by the Chairman of 
the Meeting: Paul T. Bollinger, of 
Harris, Small & Co. 
Adcress: “Making Advertising 


of Women in the Trust 


Elliott 


Safe 


ists and others in various development 
projects. 





Madison, Wisconsin 
By Don E. Mowry 





ADISON, the four lake city of 
Wisconsin, is interested in obtaining 
enterprises and industrial organizations 
that employ artisan labor. Located on 
an isthmus between three of her four 
(Continued on page 57) 
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for the Reputable Investment Deal. 
er,” by Edward L. Greene, Managing 
Director, National Better 
Bureau, Ine. 

Outline of the work of the Investment 
Department Research Committee by 
its Chairman: A. E. Bryson, of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ine. 

Report by the Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Markets: H. G. 
Hodapp, of The National City Com- 
pany. 


Business 


Diseussion. 


Report by the Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Media: H. B. Matthews, 
of S. W. Straus & Co. 

Discussion. 

Report by the Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Methods: Paul T. Boll- 
inger, of Harris, Small & Co. 

Discussion. 

Report by the Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing: Edmond Boushelle, of A. B. 
Leach & Co., Ine. 

Discussion. 

Address: “The Bond House and Its 
Advertising,” by Edgar G. Criswell, 
Manager of the Financial Depart- 
ment of the “Quality Group.” 

COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTAL 

C. H. Handerson, Chairman, 
Publicity Director, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

Speakers: 

Dr. W. F. Gephart, 

Vice President, First National Bank, 

St. Louis. 

“Backing Up the Advertising by the 
Personnel.” 

Charles Kettering, 

Vice President, General Motors Cor- 

poration, Detroit. 

“The Bank and the Public.” 

Robert W. Updegraff, 

Lillibridge Company, New York City. 
“The Banker as a Retailer.” 
Luncheon. 

Speaker 

Afternoon Session : 

Financial Advertising “Clinic.” 

Speaker. 

Business Session. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 — 
Trips to the Industrial Plants of Detroit 


“Ralph Parlette” 
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Y DREAM is to find ways and means to give the American Banker a sincere and complete agency service 
manned by the ablest advertising brains procurable—all for the cost of a Direct Mail Campaign. . . . The 
backbone of a bank's business building plans should always be Direct Mail because of its economy of 
salesmanship and its ability, when properly planned and w-itten, to make directly personal appeals of true educational 
content and inspiration . . . . The Banker's responsibilities are so far-reaching in community progress that he must have, 
in addition, the constant watchfulness and aid of a well-rounded, well-balanced, personalized service department. That 
Graves Service proposes to give the American Banker. Ww. Extiorr Graves, 1920 
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ence, the creative staff of Wm. Ettiotr Graves, 

Inc. knows that every piece of copysent out from 
Graves Service—whether for the Hundred Million 
Dollar Bank or for the country bank of a Hundred 
Thousand—receives three to five times as much work 
in the planning and writing of it as is usually judged 
necessary. The ideal sought is to make every word 
advance the reader closer to the Bank. 


O fre former national advertising agency experi- 


For many clients, the Special Service Department 
of this organization is the entire advertising depart- 
ment of the bank. Progressive advertising managers 
of many other banks depend upon Graves SERVICE 
for sound advertising copy and plans that leave them 
free for personal accomplishment in meeting the 
exacting demands of new business development. 


This important work which supplements the major 
business-building campaigns of Graves Service 


without added cost brings together in daily copy con- 






C. A. Nexis, Manager Service Division 
—A.B. University of Michigan; LLB. 
Northwestern University Law School — 
former advertising manager, New Home 
Sewing Machine Co.— former Chief of 
Copy, Armour & Co... . 


ference a group of able minds with a variety of seasoned - 
advertising and banking experience. Each bank’s prob- 
lem is analyzed, in local detail, before an answer is 
expressed in the deposit-building plan, the special 
message, the booklet, the newspaper series or the 
simple letter that goes forward to the client. 


Among the capable men who thus serve the banker © 
is C. A. Nelis, who has recently been appointed 
manager of the Special Service & Advisory Division. 
He has a writing man’s knack of shaping words that 
sell, Mr. Nelis comes to Graves Service from the 
advertising promotion department of Liberty Weekly. 
Of special value is his practical banking experience. 

Graves Service believes that the American 
Banker is coming more and more to utilize the vast 
potentialities of sound advertising and sales methods 
for his bank. For that Banker, Graves Service 
seeks to provide in all its departments ability of out- 


standing merit and effectiveness. 


Gonsultation mth Officers and Service Executives is Welcomed 


Ws. Extiotrr Graves, Inc., Financrat ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO 


GRAVES SERVICE 
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SCENIC TOURS FEATURE ROUTES 
TO A. B. A. CONVENTION 


Thousands of bankers to visit points of 
interest and study business conditions first- 
hand while on trip to Los Angeles meeting 


MASS survey by thousands of bank- 

ers will be made of the nation and 
its business conditions firsthand in 
connection with the movement of the 
members of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation from all parts of the country to 
attend the annual convention at Los 
Angeles on October 4-7. Information 
discloses that an unusually large number 
of special trains and itineraries are be- 
ing provided by the railroads and these 
plans provide opportunities for stop- 
over visits at many of the important 
business and industrial centers and 
scenic attractions throughout the coun- 
try. 

In Los Angeles complete arrange- 
ments for the business sessions and en- 
tertainment of the visitors during the 
convention, which will be the fifty-sec- 
ond annual meeting, are in the hands of 
20 committee chairmen with committee- 
men numbering several hundred. Fifty 
golf clubs will keep open house during 
convention week and there will be a 


motion picture studio day for visiting , 


bankers. 

There will also be a trip to Catalina 
Island with a fifty-mile sail on the 
Pacific by steamer especially chartered 
for the oceasion. The submarine gar- 
dens in Avalon Bay are the main attrac- 
tion here. 

The business program of the conven- 
tion is being worked out under the direc- 
tion of Osear Wells, president of the 
American Bankers Association, and 
F. N. Shepherd, its executive manager. 


Legislation affecting banking, meth- 
ods for protecting banks against bandits 
and many other subjects of general 
public importance will fill the sessions 
it is announced by Mr. Wells. He says: 
“No greater array of subjects of para- 
mount interest and importance to the 
individual banker has ever been pre- 
sented at any convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association than will 
crowd the sessions this October at Los 
Angeles. Effective methods have been 
developed for quelling bank banditry 
through cooperative efforts by banks 
along lines suited to their circumstances 
and these will be fully discussed. 


“The rapid extension of special bank- 
ing functions, such as those having to 
do with savings, fiduciary services and 
investments by classes of banks former- 
ly not engaged in these activities has 
created a need for more complete inter- 
change of experience related to these 
subjects and this will be fully provided 
through the various technical discussions 
at the convention. 
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“The present is fraught with much in- 
terest among bankers in the subject of 
legislation and particularly federal leg- 
islation dealing with the extention of the 
charters of the twelve federal reserve 
banks, the control of branch banking, 
the equalizing of rights between nation- 
al banks and state-chartered institutions, 
and the widening of the provisions for 
lending money on real estate under the 


The Royal Gorge is on one of the convention 
routes 


laws governing the conduct of national 
banks. 


“Bankers attending the annual conven- 
tions of the Association are afforded 
splendid opportunities for knowing how 
other bankers regard these things. A 
question of prime importance to every 
banker is the growing movement for 
more equitable state taxation and the 
discussions at the Convention will sug- 
gest means for this end in your state. 


“In the broader view of general busi- 
ness, there is the problem of installment 
selling, the underlying conditions of 
business which have been subject to so 
much uncertainty and questioning dur- 
ing the year.” 

A number of cities have made an- 
nouncements of elaborate plans to afford 
visiting bankers the facilities for in- 
specting their developments. And, in 
addition to special trains, two ocean 
liners from the Atlantic seaboard will 
give many bankers a glimpse of our 


Latin-American and Panama Canal ip. 
terests along that route. 

Three bankers’ special trains will run 
from New York City. The new York 
Central line will dispatch its first spe- 
cial, to be designated as the Red Section, 
from Grand Central Station the after. 
noon of September 17. This  seetion 
will be routed by way of the Canadian 
Rockies and Pacifie Northwest with 
stopovers at Banff, Lake Louise, Mor- 
aine Lakes and the Valley of the Ten 
Peaks, the Great Divide, Vancouver, 
Seattke, Portland, Shasta Springs, and 
San Francisco. The Green Section, the 
second New York Central Special, will 
leave the afternoon of September 19 
and go to Los Angeles by way of Col- 
orado with stopovers at Colorado 
Springs, the Garden of the Gods, Pike's 
Peak, Denver, Rocky Mountain Park, 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco. The 


two sections will combine at San Fran- 
cisco and proceed by way of Yosemite 
National Park, Mariposa Big Trees, Del 
Monte and Santa Barbara, arriving at 
Los Angeles October 3, the day before 


the convention opens. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad also will 
run a bankers’ special by the Canadian 
Rockies and the Pacifie Northwest, 
leaving New York the evening of Sep- 
tember 19. It will take on bankers at 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, 
and stopovers will be made at Chicago, 
St. Paul Minneapolis, Banff, Jasper 
National Park, Lake Louise, Vancouver, 
Seattle, Portland, and San Franeiseo, 
with arrival at Los Angeles the after- 
noon of October 3. 

Special trains will also run from Chi 
eago and New Orleans. The Chicago 
special will leave the evening of Sep- 
tember 28 and will make stopovers at 
Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Glen- 
wood Springs and Salt Lake City, 
arriving at Los Angeles early on the 
afternoon of October 3. The New Or 
leans special will go to California over 
the Southern Pacific route, leaving 0 
the evening of September 29, with stop 
overs at Houston, San Antonio, El Pas, 
and Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. It will 
arrive at Los Angeles the afternoon of 
October 2. ; 

The Ohio Bankers Association 8 
arranging a special train tour that will 
take a large part of the Ohio delegation 
to the convention, leaving Chicago the 
morning of September 23. There will 
be stops at Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Zion Park Lodge, the Grand Can- 
yon, Bryce Canyon Lodge, Riverside 

(Continued on page 51) 
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N \Y N ASSES: me) Quick Collection 
: Specialists 
In the center of the nation’s work- 
shop— 


Private wires to the country’s finan- 
cial centers— 

Connections with nearly 1,000 
American banks and 5,000 bank 
in Europe. . 

In a word equipped to give excep- 
tionally quick and efficient service 
on collections. 
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14 “BEST PLANS” THAT wa) O build up the business of our new bank account with us. This plan has 
PRODUCED RESULTS trust department,” wrote Wy resulted in many fine personal contacts 
Stoddard, assistant vice president of the which are productive for not only the 
American Trust Company of Boston, borrower’s account, but also reach op 
“Our customers so frequently tell us “we used two booklets which were mailed to his friends. 
of the profit and benefit this service has to as good’ prospects as we could secure. “T have found that a close contaet 
been to them that we know it is a suc- The first one had the title, ‘How Far with building managers throughout the 
cess. As an indication of its far-reach- Into The Future Can You See?’ With city puts our institution in favorable 
ing effect, I would say that all our de- each copy we sent a return post eard position with new tenants. These build. 
partments have grown equally during without prepaid postage. So, we had ing managers give us the names of the 
the past year. We have shown a growth a way of checking the exact returns. 


(Continued from page 19) 


tenants and we make it a point to ¢alj 
of $1,000,000 in each—the commercial, “We had an immediate response. Five on them just as early as possible.” 
banking, savings, trust, and agencies _ per cent of those receiving the first ~~ a wee 
department.” cireular sent back the post card which “p ROBABLY direct mail methods 
OER Te es requested more information, «td this yield larger returns in proportion 
HE opinions of many bond men on’ was contained in what we termed our to the cost than any other form of 
the best plans for stimulating bond ‘master booklet’ entitled ‘Your Respon- institutional contact,” said Leverett §, 
sales were summed up by James Cogge- sibility to Your Estate.’ This booklet Fitts of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
shall, Jr., vice president of the First was distributed only to those people who Detroit, Michigan. 
National Corporation of Boston, when actually wanted it bad enough to write “An intelligent use of the postal facil. 
he reported: for it. Much actual business was done _ ities may be made a most effective source 
“Effective bond distribution is based in this way. We look upon it as our’ of business extension. 
on confidence rather than high pressure _ best plan.” 


“The officers and employes of this 
selling methods. As we look at it, in- oe ee 


institution have been asked to hand to 
dividuals and institutions do business N unusual method for securing new’ the business extension department a 
with a house after they have confidence depositors was reported by Bruce memorandum concerning new custom. 
that the house stands for something. EK. Anderson, assistant cashier of the ers. From the facts contained in this 

“We have built up our retail business Capital National Bank, Lansing, Michi- memorandum, a personal letter to the 
around the standard of ‘planned in- gan. He said: customer is prepared. This letter car- 
come’, by which we mean the steady “Inasmuch as national banks are _ ries a message of appreciation and an 
application of we!l accepted investment somewhat limited in mortgage loan invitation to employ other branches of 
principles, particularly diversification power, we have carried from year to our service. After being written, it is 
in all its meanings. With that as a year outside connections which enabled returned to the desk of the officer or 
background, our men concentrate on us to make a great many more loans; employe furnishing the memo, and if it 
selling the house rather than selling a and rather than exact a money bonus’ meets with his approval, he signs and 
particular issue.” from the borrower, we make the bonus 4 mails it. 





“This plan differs from the ordinary 

. method of direct mail by seeing to it 

~~ that the person in the bank whom the 

1. Initial Deposit | new customer knows, is the one who 
$ he completes the contact with him.” 

~ 7 * . 

6¢¢) UR best plan for renting safe 

deposit boxes,” wrote Lewis 

Sipe, secretary-treasurer of the Home 

Bank and Trust Company of South 

Manchester, Connecticut, “was a chart 


= ylaced in our lobby. This chart was 
Safety Envelope oe ad 


secured from the manufacturer of ou 


: a 4 ‘ . . . 
‘you are requested to reces , P eg vault and indicated the size and number 


account in the ni of all boxes in the vault. This was used 


as a background for the exhibit, and in 
front of it on a table were placed 
samples of the boxes of different sizes 
with a tag on each indicating the rental 
price. A star was placed on each space 
on the chart where the box was already 
rented. 

“Direct mail advertising with salt 
deposit material was sent to a selected 
N° 16822 Los Angeles, California ——— list of customers. Several placards were 
Se ae = displayed in the lobby asking customer 
ae - to cooperate with the bank in renting 
_ _——— aus boxes. We also gave employes a clr 

a 5 eR _ mission for boxes rented.” 


the depositor ia a————— 
agent for asl of Los Angeles ~~ 2 “By ae 








TEICEVN TTT. * 





a 
RECEIVED FROM 


ee 
—— 


_ it, to be deposited —— ~ . 
initial deposit, a ee Cl : IS best method of renting safe 
name with © _—_—— , 


as an 


to be opened in the above Branch) — posit boxes was reported by Jud. 
eee ofthe 


nc ened br a meni of he fem ig) Savings Reynolds, manager of the safe depost 
This cgotiot to RENE Los Angeles, CHSEDS, signature 08 Sed ile Trust 
Cirigens Nat Sosure oa cover department of the Mercantile 

Company, St. Louis, as follows: 


or Nsteineet Naiow 
“From conversations with custome 
In order that solicitors might accept deposits from new customers, this outfit was provided by the . 
Vs  Uaileons National Bank of Los Angeles in the $10,000,000 campaign described on page 18 (Continued on page 44) 
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This photograph shows 
a girl at work, ing 
with the‘ Y and E’* Com- 
mercial Bookkeeper’s 
Desk. The top drawer 
contains the patented 
“Y and E”’ check sorter 
with 21 check compart- 
ments. Other drawers 
may be used for filing 
signature cards, checks 
or other materials. 


Patented Windproof 
Check Sorter 
Signature Card Filing 
Check Filing Trays 
Closed and Filled 
Ledger and State- 
ment Rack 
Sliding Desk Top 





This new desk will save 
time and space in your bank 


HIS new “Y and E” Commercial Book- 
keeper’s Desk is designed especially for use 
with mechanical accounting systems in banks. 








who 

In the space usually occupied by the folding 
a leaf of a bookkeeping machine, this desk pro- 
T vides a wind-proof check and deposit slip 
Lome sorter, a signature card file, a check file, and 
— extra space for stationery storage. 
cha 
wa The new desk is of steel throughout, finished ae bole thon Ben. 
our in olive green and trimmed with bronze. The 5 apne 
we top is covered with durable green linoleum +3 
Ji and is provided with a guard rail at back and . Ew 
laced sides to prevent papers from being blown off j M 
a or brushed off. 
space The front, top, bottom and back are of “Y 
eal and E’’ fire-wall construction—steel plus 
a asbestos. 
= Write for complete circular describing this a Ree. Cee 
mal desk, together with our new “Y and E” book a ie 
ting of office equipment. pom ca EN ll ings al 3 Si 
_ | YAWMAN AND ERBE MEG. CO. 

987 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Fe de YAWMAN AND FRBE MFc. (0. | Please send me a free copy of the 
a 987 Jay Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. | er 
2 Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel ee eT ee 
Shelving —Desks—Safes—Office Systems | : 
ymers and Supplies—Bank and Library Equipment 
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PREVENTION OF SURPLUS CROPS 
A COOPERATIVE PROBLEM 


ITHOUT doubt, one of 

the most difficult prob- 
lem of agriculture is the 
disposal of surplus. The 
difficulty of this question is 
reflected in the lack of una- 
nimity among those who are 
attempting to arive at a solu- 
tion. 

It would seem that if an 
agreement as to remedies is 
to be reached and if the prob- 
lem is to be met in a sane and 
systematic manner, leadership 
must come from the organized 
farmers. I believe that co- 
operative associations have 
the experience and can ac- 
quire the machinery necessary 
to cope with this problem. 

If there is an actual over- 
production of any product, 
we must, it seems to me, look 
to the producers’ organiza- 
tions for the correction of the 
difficulty. Guidance of pro- 
duction and its correlation 
with the requirements of the market have 
not been given consideration until recent- 
ly. I do not wish to minimize the 
difficulties in such a program, but I do 
believe very strongly in its possibilities 

Certainly we have had sufficient dem- 
onstration that the business of farming, 
like any other business, will be made 
more efficient if production programs 
are based on an analysis of the facts 
relating to available supplies, the prob- 
able trend of production, and general 
economic conditions that affect the de- 
mand for the product. 

Statistical information on which the 
farmer may base his production pro- 
gram is now available and methods of 
collecting, analyzing and disseminating 
this information are constantly being 
improved. It is the task of the co- 
operatives, however, to assemble such 
portion of this information as is useful 
to them and to make it available to their 
members. 

In other words, the cure for excess 
production, as I see it, is cooperation 
that goes back of the marketing pro- 
cesses and begins with the production 
plans of the members. 

Unity in production is as essential 
as unity in marketing. 

A so-called surplus may be due to 
faulty distribution, to a lack of storage 
and transportation facilities, and to re- 
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The stability of farm cooperation now 
places it in a position to bring farmers 
together on a 


production 


By WM. M. JARDINE 


Secretary, United States Department of Agriculture 


‘ 


ITH coopera- 

tive marketing 
associations hand- 
ling two and a half 
billion dollars worth 
of products, it is im- 
portant that bank- 
ers keep informed 
on the movement. 
This information di- 
rect from Secretary 
Jardine is most im- 
portant and enlight- 
ening. Perhaps it 
may help to give 
new courage to those farmers who have 
felt that the future is unpromising. 


stricted credit which 
systematic marketing. 
vious that these are difficulties that can 
be best met by soundly-finaneed, large- 
seale organizations. 

I do not see that the government can 
do more than make adequate finances 
available on reasonable terms, and pro- 
vide such services as will enable the co- 
operatives to operate more efficiently. 

I see no way in which better and more 
economical distribution of farm pro- 
ducts can be brought about except 
through the more efficient performance 
of all the marketing functions. 

All this presupposes strong, efficient 
organizations. I believe that the co- 
operative will be called on to assume in- 
creasing tasks and _ responsibilities. 
Every one interested in the welfare of 
agriculture should do his part to see 
that they meet these responsibilities 
effectively. 

The most’ encouraging feature of the 
cooperative movement during the past 
year or two has not been its actual ex- 
pansion, although that has been large, 
but rather the evidence of stability and 
permanence. This evidence is to be 
found in every field of cooperative activ- 
ity. 

In 1920, the Department of Ag- 
riculture received reports from 8,449 
active cooperative associations. In 1925, 


interferes with 


program 


It should be ob-- 


9,966 were heard from, an in- 
crease of 1,515. Reports of 
failures during the same 
period decreased from 194 jn 
1923 (1.9 per cent of all coop. 
eratives reporting that year) 
to 27, (less than .3 per cent) 
in 1925. There are approxi- 
mately 12,000 cooperative 
marketing associations in the 
United States at the present 
time. 

We do not have a record 
of all active organizations, 
nor of all that have gone out 
of business, but our informa- 
tion regarding failures since 
1920 is fully as complete as 
that regarding active organ- 
izations. Consequently, the 
figures quoted, give a true 
picture of the situation and 
show conclusively that coop- 
eration is a permanent factor 
in American agriculture. 

During the same _ period, 
cooperatives have greatly in- 
creased the volume of business handled. 
Conservative estimates, based on reports 
from over 60 per cent of the associa- 
tions, place the total business at $1,600, 
000.000 in 1921, and $2,500,000,000 in 
1925. 

The.record of cooperation since 1920 
is proof that the members and officials 
of associations are gaining in cooper 
tive experience. But further than this, 
it is a demonstration of the inherent 
soundness of the movement, if such a 
demonstration were necessary. 

We see very definite progress in the 
attitude of the members toward their 
organizations. First of all, the pr- 
ducers are gaining a better understand- 
ing of their marketing problems and of 
the relationship which exists between 
marketing and production. They, as & 
class, are beginning to think of market- 
ing as something more than the trans 
fer of goods, They are obtaining # 
appreciation of consumer's needs, al 
understanding of price factors, and are 
taking the first steps at least, to pr 
duce the kinds and qualities of products 
the market demands. 

This advance in knowledge, of cours, 
enables them to understand more eleatly 
what their cooperative organization 
can and cannot accomplish. They at 
better able to judge of the service ret 
dered by their officials and employees, ® 












nt 











mnderstand in what part favorable re- 
turns are due to efficient service, or poor 
results to inefficiency. Consequently, 
they are better fitted to select the proper 
men as directors and managers. 

Encouraging progress has been made 
in the management of cooperative as- 
geiations. This has come from expe- 
rience and from a more careful selection 
of the managerial personnel. 

The promoter and propagandist type 
of cooperative manager is passing out 
of the picture. In his place, there is 
developing a group of able business men. 
They are first of all cooperative business 
men. They understand the producers’ 
problems and are using every device of 
modern business in their attempts to 
meet these problems. 

The associations are on a sounder 
fnancial basis. They are doing a better 
job of grading, each year processing 
and warehousing many products. Es- 
pecially are they making progress in 
standardization of products. As a re- 
sult, they are merchandising these pro- 
duets more efficiently and enlarging the 
market area and marketing season. 

This is the present phase of coopera- 
tin. The next, I feel confident, will 
be an enlargement of the functions of 
the organizations, an increase in the 
volume of business and the outlining 
of a definite production and marketing 
program. 

No general rules can be laid down re- 
specting operating and merchandising 
policies. These will vary with the needs 
of the localities served and the products 
handled. There is, however, great op- 
portunity for the strengthening of co- 
operative associations from an operating 
point of view on the basis of a careful 
analysis of the organization and the 
economic conditions under which it must 
function. Cooperatives must apply the 


same methods to their business opera- | 
tions as are emplyed by other successful 


enterprises. 


The functions of the large coopera- 


fives are expanding. Such an expan- 
son is safe only if it is based on efficient | 


performance and a thorough understand- 
ing of the primary functions of assem- 
bling, grading and shipping. Further- 
more, each advance calls for an _ in- 
creasingly careful study of conditions. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
undertaken some pioneer work in this 
field of business research. Of course it 
tannot undertake to do this work for the 
cooperatives, but it ean very properly, 
outline the field and develop methods 
Which the association can apply to a 
study of its own problems. 
Congress has enacted helpful legisla- 
tion by the passage of the bill to create 
4 division of cooperative marketing in 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
bill was drafted after conference with 
some 40 cooperative leaders representing 
tll commodities and all sections of the 
‘ountry and is designed to enable the De- 
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Americans pay their bills 
by check. And one-sixth 
of the banks, the country 


over, use this institution 


as the central bank through 
which these checks are paid 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MOR 
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partment to conduct research studies 
and furnish service which will aid in the 
development of the cooperative move- 
nient. The bill is in no sense an em- 
ergency relief measure, but will, I be- 
lieve, serve to strengthen cooperative 
marketing and consequently to improve 
and stabilize the marketing of farm pro- 
duets. 

Briefly, the department proposes 
under the provisions of this act to ex- 
tend its research work in cooperative 
marketing, including business analysis 
studies. 

There is just now being completed a 
study of the operation and costs of 
cotton gins. This study was under- 
taken in anticipation of the active in- 
terest which exists among the members 
and officials of cotton marketing associa- 
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Dc emaairirwatane through their cooperative 
marketing associations, are obtaining 
an appreciation of consumers’ needs,” says 


Secretary Jardine. 


“They now have a 


better understanding of price factors, and 
are taking the first steps, at least, to pro- 
duce the kinds and qualities of products 
the market demands.” 


tions in the formation of local coopera- 
tive gins. They will have, as a re- 
sult of this study, definite information to 
guide ‘them in forming their ginning 
associations and an understanding of 
the possibilities and problems of this 
form of organization. The organized 
grain growers, the dairymen, and in fact 
al] organized groups, will be assisted and 
guided by similar research studies. 
After all, the ultimate aims of co- 
operation are the development of educa- 
tion and a rural culture. Increased 
farm income should bring these things 
to the people on the farms, but they 
will come more quickly if training in 
cooperation is made the basis of an ed- 
ucation which is cultural as well as 
technical. Back of efficient cooperative 
organization, there must be a_ great 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


goes into the homes of 

more than one million 

people every month in 
Chicago alone 


P M. RE E D 


& Banker Associates 


TRIBUNE TOWER CHICAGO 


Quality at low unit cost thru volume 


human development which makes our 
country people enlightened citizens, 

Country life must be a complete life 
and farming an occupation in whieh 
any man may take pride. 

We are, I believe, gradually building 
up a rural culture, and cooperation is 
playing an important part in its de 
velopment. It must not behind 
economic improvements. It is essential 
to the development of an independent, 
prosperous agriculture, and a_prosper- 
ous agriculture is essential to the welfare 
ot the nation. 


lag 


THE PLANNING AND 
OPERATION OF A BANK 
BUDGET SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 14) 
the bank is at the time operating is 
effective and efficient. To find this out 
will involve a complete survey of the 
institution’s operating methods. Where 
carefully worked out plans for handling 
routine and special work are lacking, 
one is apt to find such handicaps as 
incorrect assignment of personnel, poor 
routing of work, illogical layout of de- 
partments and lack of uniformity and 
standardization in forms, equipment, 
and method. These obviously lead to: 
1. Inefficiency in handling the 

needs of customers. 

2. Waste of time, reflected in 

salary and money cost, and waste 

of space, which is reflected in rental 
costs. 

3. Troublesome and costly errors 

and discrepancies in transaction of 

business. 

Another survey that is desirable 
would cover the cost of conducting all 
the accounts on the books to aid in de- 
termining whether or not to adopt the 
policy of making a service charge for 
carrying small and unprofitable at 
counts. There has been a great deal of 
diseussion of this question in the past 
year or two and there are few who de 
not recognize the desirability of com 
ducting an analysis. 

Another survey might be made of the 
interest paid on accounts. Interest thus 
paid out by all national banks in 192 
was reported at slightly over $453,000 
000, whereas in 1923 the total payment 
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was $031,000,000. As we know, the 
payment of interest has grown apace in 
the past few years, during the period of 
rising interest rates in which we now 
seem to be and banks must work toward 


lower interest. It might also be worth 
while to ascertain whether the interest 
paid on accounts to meet competition is 9 4 


generally too high. In this competitive 
day of seeking volume, many banks, in 
seeking new business, seem to overlook 
the fact that they are profit seeking 
organizations, and that the mere build- Ba 
ing up of a large deposit line is not to 
the best advantage of bank and stock- 
holders, if, thereby, net earnings are 


serificed by payment of an excessive HE. Midland National Bank and Trust 


eee eerest. Company of Minneapolis secured 


sti f salaries is worth ecare- . : 
Pruwetio of arose worth owe. HH §3.010,385.51 of new business in a. three 


ties indicating that compared with eap- months’ campaign designed and conducted 
ital and surplus, they are lowest in the by T. Harris Smith & Company. The new 
third, or Philadelphia Federal Reserve ‘ é : ‘ . 
District, and highest in the twelfth; savings accounts in this campaign averaged 


also that, speaking generally, they are $373 each and the new commercial accounts 


lowest in the east and increase gradually averaged $2,400 each. 
as one goes westward. In reviewing 


expenditures for material, one might F AR r . 
consider the installation of an aceount- No professional solicitors, premiums, coin 


ing system, establishing a storeroom banks advertising or syndicated mater.al 
and requiring the withdrawal of supplies 5 
therefrom on a requisition basis, the req- were employed. 
uisitions showing definite charges 
against the departments which use the 
materials. The advertising policy also 


Our organization is fully trained and equipped 


might be reviewed, both as to methods to help your bank secure a large volume of 


and costs. About a year ago, the IIl- profitable new business at low cost. Send 
inois Bankers Association made an for the facts. 

analysis of bank operating costs, partic- 
warly stressing advertising. Based 
upon the experience of 1,700 Illinois g : 
Banks, the proportion of expenditures Substantial references furnished 
for advertising ranged from 2.94 per cent upon request 

for banks with deposits up to $500,000 

to 5.75 per cent for banks with deposits 

over $5,000,000. 


The survey previously mentioned T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 


points out that a major item of expense 


is in the charge-off. Based on reports of Bank Deposit Builders 


the Comptroller of the Currency, the 231 South LaSalle Street CHICAGO 
survey shows that for banks indicating a 


net loss, in 1923, 134% per cent of the 

year’s expenses reflected net charge-offs. 

For the banks earning over 5 per cent : 

to an average of 8.48 per cent a little of departments should report plans and penditures are less than the allowable 
over 4 per cent expense was chargeable estimates for the following budget amount, well and good. If they exceed 
to net losses. Bank's earning above this period. These estimates should provide this amount, then it will be necessar; 
average showed net charge-offs of only for the installation of larger facilities to reduce the estimates until the total 
3% per cent. ‘based upon anticipated larger business, meets the figure set for allowable ex- 
and should cover the intended outlay penditures. 

for new equipment, ete. After the es- When the budget has been determined, 
timates are submitted, the budgeting department heads should be held to 
committee should meet and determine to — strict accountability, and an analysis of 
what extent they should be allowed, par- expenditures prepared at regular pe- 
ticularly where they show any great  riods for comparison with the budget 
variation from the average expenditures allowance. Where the allowed amounts 
in the past by any department or de- are exceeded, department heads should 
partments. Computation should also be be required to justify themselves. On 
made as to the probable income for the the other hand, cases where a depart- 
year, a proper proportion of profits ment spends considerably less than its 
determined upon as desirable, and the alloted figure, also should be looked into, 
balance compared with the total estimat- as this may indicate that in the desire 
To the president or this officer, heads ed expenditures. If the estimated ex- (Continued on page 41) 


Having decided what are proper 
allocations of expense for the various 
operating departments, and _ having 
pared the operating costs as far as is 
tonsistent after making the necessary 
Sirveys, the bank then is ready for the 
actual installation of a budgeting 
system. It is particularly desirable that 
the budget be in charge of a senior 
dfieer—the higher up the ladder the 

who will be responsible for its 
enforeement. 
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THE SERVICE OF AMERICAN 
BANKS IN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 16) 


with a superior wave of the hand, ad- 
mitted the trip back to Paris. The 
credit was allowed. It was too bad, 
however, that on this midnight trip he 
smashed the glass windshield. He ex- 
plained that in Fountainebleau he met 
some Roumanians, old friends. Now I 
suppose they went to Paris, too. 

Oh, yes, I forgot. There was _ busi- 
ness to be attended to in Paris. I met 
a man who told me his father was an 
Egyptian and his mother was a Greek. 
I had the bank look him up. His spe- 
cialty was contracts followed by lawsuits 
for damages! Banks do not charge for 
information of this kind. If, however, 
you wish a French divorcee, your Paris 
banker will put you in touch with the 
right lawyers. There is no charge for 
this service either. 

But pause. Here is a tip that is val- 
uable. According to French law, banks 
keep your checks for thiriy vears. 
They will give you a full and complete 
statement of your account but no, 
Mignonette, you never see your checks 
again. That is why Frenchmen stick so 
closely to a cash business. The idea of 
paying bills of 50 cents with a check is 
strictly American! 

One of my friends did not know about 
this French banking custom of checks. 
“Mon dieu!” he said to me, “If ever 
those Paris checks of mine should get 
back to Main Street!” 

In my bank one day, I met an old 
friend from New York. “Say, old man, 
why don’t you come back to America ?” 
I asked. 

“Nay, nay, Pauline,” he replied, “at 
the present price of the france, a man 
can live a double life in Paris at the 
same cost as a single life in New York!” 

“Do you play golf?” remarked the 
handsome young vice-president of the 
bank. 

“Tt is the one ambition of my life to 
break 100,” I replied. 

“Got your clubs?” 

“Sure.” 

“All right, wait a minute. Let’s 
drive out and play a game at my club 
at St.’Cloud this afternoon. I think 
you will like the links. They are said 
to be the finest in the world. I will 
give you a visitor’s card.” 

I don’t see how they do it. I had the 
entire afternoon of this young banker, 
a luncheon and an automobile ride, and 
he didn’t charge me a cent. Wonderful 
service! 

Still the frane went down. Women 
in Paris were living on crackers and 
cheese, so that they would not have to 


draw on their letters of credit. Every 
day it would be lower and they just 
did not want to franc! One 
woman told me, with tears in her eyes, 
that she lost $1.86 the day before by 
drawing some money. 

“It is cheaper,” I said, “to borrow 
what. you need from one of the vice-pres- 
idents of the bank.” 

“Never thought of 
swered. 

[ received a letter, care of my bank, 
in a woman’s handwriting, signed by 
aman. He wished to see me on an im 
portant business matter at his apart- 
ment on the Rue Marceau. I 
the letter to my banker. 

“You had better not go 
around into strange apartments in 
Paris,” remarked the banker. “Write 
him a note and tell him to meet you here. 
If anything happens, push the burglar 
alarm and all the doors of the bank will 
be closed automatically.” 

The appointment was arranged. The 
gentleman arrived with his wife. He 
spoke no English. She acted as inter- 
preter. We had a private office. He 
happened to be one of the richest men 
in France. He wished to sell a French 
business in which he was _ interested. 
My banker knew him well. Private 
office, no charge! 

Important business in 
Shame to leave Paris. 
department of bank. 

“Why not fly over? They don’t kill 
very many. Look at that railroad ac- 
cident the other day on the way from 
Havre. Can’t live forever, anyhow." 

“All right.” So I flew. Two hours 
end 15 minutes from Paris to London. 
Small plane. Lovely They 
put a hfe preserver on you when yo: 
start. 

“What 

“In 
Channel!” 

“Thanks!” 


lose a 


that,” she an- 


showed 


wandering 


England. 
Consulted travel 


scenery, 


for?” 


ease you fall into the English 


* * ™ - 


NGLAND. Guaranty 

pany the first thing. 
ings. English £ at par. Oh, what a 
difference! They take the number of 
every banknote they give you over £5. 
Why don’t they take a photograph of 
their money? Same kind of service: 
Handle mail, cables, supply automobiles, 
cash letters of credit, give information, 
private rooms for consultation, stenog- 
raphers, telephones, railroad _ tickets, 
not to mention personal and individual 
advice and information by the vice-pres- 
ident and managing director! 


Trast Com- 
Cordial greet- 


_——— 


They supply booklets, pamphlets anj 
tours to any part of the world, air. 
plane tickets to India. Make out your 
w.li before you start. Arrange tras 
fund. Give you a pamphlet on the syb. 
ject of banking to read while you fly! 

One English bank has balaneing 
scales just inside the paying tellers 
window to weigh out gold—historie byt 
not useful! Gold seems to have gone 
out of fashion. 

In this same bank they have large, 
round, wooden ink stands with feathered 
quills, to suggest age, but I noticed no 
one was using the quills. That is British 
window dressing! 

In France I went into a French bank 
to have a document cashed. 
by a functionary in livery. 
me to a window. 


I was met 
He escorted 
I passed him the doe. 
ument. I was given a ticket with a 
number. I was then escorted into a 
waiting room and took my seat on a 
sofa. I waited 30 minutes. Nothing 
happened. Finally I went back to the 
window and inquired. Oh, yes, didn't 
I hear my number ealled out? No, | 
didn’t know my number in French. The 
foreign banks are very deliberate in 
passing out money. It takes an Amer. 
ican bank about two minutes to eash 
your letter of credit. 

When you eall on an official in a 
foreign bank, you send up vour ecard 
You are passed from one waiting room 
to another. You wait. At last, when 
you are shown in to the sanctum sane- 
torum of the president, he  ingnires 
blandly, “So sorry. Why didn’t you 
telephone ?” 


Q 


You hate to tell him what vou think 
of their foreign telephone service. 
said to me, 

Get a flat. 
more privacy. 


One American banker 
“Why stop at an hotel? 
Much cheaper. Much 
Much more comfortable.” 

American banks are all over Ev 
rope. They give all kinds of service ol 
the very highest character. I offered 
tips to a number of employes and in 
every case the tip was declined. I did 
pass around a few cigars and _ souwe 
boxes of eandy. That went! 

I take this oceasion in this article to 
express my appreciation. 
American banks in Europe ean live on 
appreciation. We surely can’t in New 
York! 


I suppose the 


Edwin A. Moore was rezently mad: 
manager of new business at the Savings 
Bank of Utica, New York, being pr- 
moted from the school savings depart- 
ment. 

During Mr. Moore’s term as head of 
the school savings department, bank of- 
ficials stated more than 5,000 new 
school children’s accounts have beet 
added, until now the bank carries more 
than 7,200 such accounts. During the 
last year collections have increased mo 
than 109 per cent. 
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THE PLANNING AND 
OPERATION OF A BANK 
BUDGET SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 39) 
to show results, the head may have 
skimped to a point where the depart- 
ment has been hampered in rendering 

efficient service. 

Now for the fourth step—the actual 
operation Of the budget system as re- 
gards its records. 
will wish to prepare a form of estimat- 
ed income and expense, covering the 
more important subheads in income and, 
in the case of expenses, such items as 
interest on different elasses of accounts, 
exchange, losses, undistributable over- 
head and general operating costs. 

Estimates for these, based upon past 
experience, would be inserted, with 
such adjustments as your survey in 
dieates are advisable. After the totals 
allowable are determined, they should be 
entered on summary appropriation 
sheets in pencil, with subsidiary sheets 
for each department. In turn the year’s 
totals should be prorated into the vari- 


ous months on some equitable basis. 
Monthly, thereafter, expense charts 
should be prepared by departments 


showing the month’s expense, the 
month’s appropriation, over or under, 
the year’s expenses to date, 
allowance for the period and the amount 
over or under-spent with the balance 
allowable for the rest of the vear. 

In the nature of things, a budget is 
necessarily only an estimate. To begin 
with, necessary unusual expenses which 
eannot be foreseen in December may de- 
velop during the year. Often, more- 
over, expenses in one month may be well 


below the allowance, and much above | 


it in the following month. 

In those cases where it appears ad 
visable to a department head to ineur 
an unusual expense for which no allow- 


anee had been- made, a request for a | 
special appropriation should be made to 
the budget officer, who, if he feels it is | 


justified, will have a suitable increase 
recorded on the appropriation sheet. 
Summarizing, it will be necessary first 
to organize an executive supervisory 
group to plan, execute and enforce the 
budget; second, to ‘classify your ex- 
penses by departments, reviewing past 
experience, especially in the light of re 


sults attained by others, supplemented 


by survey of one’s own organization to 
determine whether past results reflect 
Operations at a rock bottom figure; 
third, to develop a program for the en- 
suing period; and fourth, prepare and 
keep up the necessary simple records of 
imeome and expense, and make the 
budget control effective. 

Budgeting is essentially a system of 
reviewing, checking and executing plans. 
While it will not in itself bring about 
*onomies, with resulting increased 
Profits, it will give the executives facts 
“pon which they may base judgment. 


First, you probably 


budget 
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HE Great 


Clearing House 


SIFTER six years of practical demonstration 


the League of Nations is no longer a theory 
but a proven, workable fact—a Clearing 
House for international problems. 





How wide the scope of League activities, how great 
is the participation of broad minded Americans may 
be illustrated by the first week 

in August when: A delegation 

from the United States, héaded by 

Mr. Hugh Gibson, our Minister 

at Berne, has been preparirg for 

a disarmament conference. 


Frederick A. Delano of Wash- 
ington is preparing a report on 
the production of opium. 
Colonel William Snow and 
Bascom Johnson of New York 
are working with international 
experts to stop the traffic in 
women and children. 


Professor MANLEY O. HUDSON 
Bemis Professor of Inter- 
national Law 


Harvard University 
“Confidence in the permanence of 


the League of Nations seems to have 
become fized.""—Manley 0. Hudson. 


Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon of the United States Health Service 
is in a conference with health officers. 


William H. Bcoth of New York is sitting with a special commit- 
tee for the reform of the calendar. 


An encouraging showing for this League, conceived by an 
American, this League in which many American hearts, minds 
and millions are co-operating and yet in which the United States 
has no official standing. 


Why is the United States flag missing from the Diadem of Peace 
in which the banners of Fifty-Five nations are waving? Learn 
the Facts. The League of Nations News for September will 
report important details of this sixth meeting of the League at 
Gereva. Accopy will be forwarded, free. 


JOHN H. CLARKE, President 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 
President Board of Directors 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
Vice President Board of Directors 
CHARLES H. STRONG, 
Vice President Board of Directors 
HAMILTON HOLT, 
Chairman Finance Committee 


CHARLES C. BAUER, 
Executive Director 


KINDLY FORWARD SEPTEMBER ISSUE, 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS NEWS. 


The League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association, Inc. . . 


6 East 39th Street New York. N. Y. 
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WHY JOHN G. HAMMER RESIGNED 
FROM THE BOARD 


A case of an old banker in conflict with 
younger and more ambitious men, with 
the stockholders’ interest at stake 


| 


DTHE DIRECTORS: 


NV AT 


D) LTT mul ) RD. 


T all happened this way: 

Henry Adler who had been pres- 
ident of a prosperous bank in Conway, 
had died. His son, the cashier, and 
Henry himself, had done all of the 
work in the bank with the exception of 
the bookkeeping, and most of the direc- 
tors had paid little attention to the way 
the bank was conducted. 

This was not true, however, of John 
G. Hammer, for he, being a close friend 
of Henry Adler, knew how the bank 
was being run although he took no ac- 
tive part in the management. 

After Adler’s death, the younger men 
on the board got together previous to 
the election of officers and decided that 
they would elect as president some one 
who would make the bank more pro- 
gressive—who would earn bigger div- 
idends for the stockholders. They 
agreed on James L. Calder, an active 
young business man, but a man who 
knew little of the principles of banking. 

Things began to happen at this first 
meeting. Hammer didn’t have much to 
say; but from the discussion which in- 
dicated the extreme ambition of the 
younger members of the board, he de- 
cided that he must soon take a hand or 
get out. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed with the 
work of the cashier, and the directors 
proceeded to employ another man as 
eashier, placing young Adler as assist- 
ant. 

At the second meeting of the board 
of directors, the report showed that 
there was considerable uninvested mon- 
ey in the bank’s vault, in addition to the 
legal surplus. To be exact, the un- 
invested capital amounted to $18,000. 

The new president showed his interest 
in his job by reporting that he was pre- 
pared to make a recommendation as to 
just what should be done with these sur- 
plus funds. He recommended that the 
entire $18,000 be invested in a new issue 
of bonds just being offered by the Willis 
Cotton Mills Corporation, a new project 
in a nearby town. John G. Hammer 
objected. 


“In the first place’ said he, “we 
should not invest the entire $18,000, for 


42 


By A. N. WHITE 


that will take us right up to our legal 
limit of reserve.” 

Before he could finish what he had 
intended to say, one of the younger mem- 
bers interposed with the objection: 

“How in the world do you expect us 
to make more money for our stock- 
holders if we don’t keep our money at 
work? Money in the vault does no 
good to the stockholders. We must get 
this money out at interest, and these 
bonds pay 6 1-2 per cent.” 

“But you overlook the fact that these 
are ten-year bonds,” suggested Hammer. 

Fifteen minutes were wasted in which 
Hammer tried to educate the younger 
members of the board in the principles 
of investing bank funds. Apparently 
he made no headway. 

Finally Hammer made a motion: 

“Mr. President, I move that we pur- 
chase one bond of the Willis Cotton 
Mill Corporation in the amount of 
$500.” 

“What!” shrieked the new president. 
“Do you mean to question my integ- 
rity by a slap in the face like that?” 

“Not at all Mr. Calder, but we al- 
ready have too big a percentage of our 
funds invested in the cotton mill indus- 
try represented by our own local mills. 
It is not wise to have too much of our 
funds tied up in one industry. While 
things are going along well now, the 
time may come when cotton mills will 
not be as prosperous. If all of our 
funds are in one business, we may have 
serious difficulty in keeping our bank 
solvent.” 

“Gentlemen of the board”, said the 
indignant president, “it seems to me 
that the time has come when you must 
either discharge your president, or vote 
confidence in him. I have made a ree- 
ommendation based on a very careful 
investigation and one of your members 
has the audacity to suggest that we buy 
one $500 bond instead of $18,000 worth, 
as I have urged. It is either his 
position or mine and I demand a show- 
down. Will some one move a vote of 
confidence or amend the motion be- 
fore the house to inelude $18,000 worth 
of bonds?” 


John G. Hammer then spoke: 

“T can suggest an easier way to 
settle this matter than to amend the 
motion, or to pass a vote of confidence, 
I own 50 shares of stock in this bank 
that for years have been worth $200 a 
share. If Henry Adler were still alive 
they would be worth $200 or more, but 
in my opinion their value is now cut in 
two and I will stand by that opinion by 
offering the entire block of stock to any 
one of you, or to several individuals at 
$100 a share.” 

“T will accept that offer. I will take 
your whole block,” said the new pres- 
ident. 

The deal -was closed, 

passed, and John G. 
Leann. 


the money was 
Hammer left the 


* ” . 7 


T was 18 months later. The Willis 

Cotton Mills Corporation had been in- 
operative for 90 days. The interest 
date on the bonds had been passed, but 
the treasurer had no money with whieh 
tu pay. The cotton mills in Conway 
had also been shut down for several 
weeks. But at the same time, the local 
demands for money had increased. 

James L. Calder had loaned bis 
friends all the money they had asked for, 
until the bank had no more money to 
loan. What paper could be discounted 
had been discounted and the bank’s only 
remaining assets outside of the legal re 
serve, were tied up in cotton mill paper. 

The bank examiner came, and after 
a brief examination, ordered the bank 
closed. The situation was more serious 
than even John G. Hammer had at 
ticipated. 

The business men of the town held 4 
meeting and tried a number of ways 0 
prevent the liquidation of the bank’ 
assets. Every one believed that the 
cotton mill business would revive, and 
no one thought that the cotton mil 
paper was a total loss. In fact, it wa 
not charged that it was even a partial 
loss, but it was not liquid. It had m0 
marketability. It could not be turned 
into cash, and the bank needed cash. 

In desperation, James L. Calder, 
went to see John G. Hammer. 
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“What can we do? You have had 
more experience in the banking business 
than I have had, can’t you suggest some- 
thing?” 

“Not now,” replied John. “I made 
my suggestions 18 months ago. They 
were considered to be a slap in the face 
for the new president. And action was 
taken in just the opposite direction. 
It is too late to reverse that action now 
and I know of nothing that can be 
done.’ 

“But can’t you help us financially 
some way or another? You know that 
those bonds are perfectly good, can’t 
you buy some of them? Don’t you 
want to buy back some of your stock 
at half price? Anything to prevent the 
bank from going to the wall.” 

“If I had been given to speculation 
and unsound investing, I would never 
have sold my stock in the bank,’ replied 
Hammer. “But for the very reason 
that I would not retain ownership in a 
bank that was to be managed as you 
proposed to manage it, I will not now 
invest in anything that you have to sell. 

“T tried to show you at that hectie 
meeting when you bought me out that 
a bank in a small town is not safe in in- 
vesting all its money in any one indus- 
try. ' 


“One of those Willis cotton Mills 
corporation bonds would not have 
bothered us, but when you bought 36 


of them, you placed the bank in the po- 
sition of losing out any time something 
happened to that industry. I did not 
expect that something was going to hap- 
pen. But it did happen and you are 
the losers. 

“The only safe thing for a bank to do, 
no matter where it is located, is to have 
a big variety of investments. And all of 
those investments must be liquid. That 
is, they must be the kind that can be 
marketed over night. 

“When you became president the 
bank’s funds were invested in at least 50 
different industries, to say nothing of 
Government and municipal bonds that 
were the foundation of its safety. 
Since then, you have changed this en- 
tirely around. I venture to say, the 
bank does not hold paper representing 
more than three or four industries and 
I know that you have cashed in on a 
number of government and municipal 
bonds without replacing them. 

“I can do nothing to save the bank. 
This bank should be closed. It has no 
might to be kept alive. Anything I 
might do to tide it over would not be 
aeording to good banking principles, 
and I do not propose to be a party to 
such action.” 

It is hardly necessary to suggest that 
the principles laid down by John D. 
Hammer apply to banks everywhere. 
The temptation to invest too heavily in 
one industry is always present and al- 
Ways dangerous. Bank investments must 
diversified and readily marketable. 
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Water Supply in the South 


In serving Industry 
and community 
needs, we have de- 
signed and super- 
vised construction 
of reservoirs, filter 
plants, purification 
and distribution 
systems in many 
widely different 
localities. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





ATER is so frequently an important 

factor in the process of Industry that 
it may be well to point out that many 
places in the South enjoy access to an 
abundant supply of water of unusual purity 
or water which can be easily and econom- 
ically treated. 
If you are seriously considering establishing 
a manufacturing plant in the South, and 
water or its treatment is of importance in 
your process, it will be worth while to dis- 
cuss your problem with a member of this 
organization of Engineers. 


You will have the benefit of our quarter 
century of experience in serving Southern 
Industry in many of its branches. 


The scope of this service is more fully 
described in “Factories for the Future”; 
“Contentment under Roof”, on municipal 
community and institutional work, and 


’ «Picks to the Minute”, on the Textile 


Industry. Write for one or all of these 


books. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Chattanooga 
Tennessee 





e wil 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 


44 


14 “BEST PLANS” THAT 
PRODUCED RESULTS 


(Continued from page 34) 
we have found that the average business 
man would not know what to do to re- 
place valuable papers if lost. Taking this 
as a cue, we prepared a booklet entitled 
‘Valuable Papers— How To Replace 
Them When Destroyed, Lost or Stolen.’ 

“In this booklet, we explained in sim- 
ple language just the procedure that 
must be followed to replace bonds, cou- 
pons, certificates of deposit, promis- 
sory notes, deeds of trust, deeds, 
contracts, leases, wills, life insurance 
policies, fire insurance policies, burglar 
insurance, tax receipts «or special tax 
receipts. 

“In each case we explained the im- 
portance of protecting these papers 
against loss. We did not make it seem 
easy to get a duplicate, because as a 
matter of fact, it is not easy. We also 
played up the fact that there would be 
considerab'e expense connected. 

“Following each division in which it 
was explained how to replace a certain 
tvpe of valuable paper, we printed a 
paragraph in italics calling attention to 
the fact that it would be much cheaper 
to protect these papers in a safe deposit 
box than to replace them. after being 
lost. 

“The booklet is distributed in as many 
ways as we ean find. It is handed out 
in the bank, placed on the literature 
display board, and mailed to customers 
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and prospects. It is the type of cireu- 
lar that needs to be prepared only once. 
It can be used effectively for a long 
time.” 
* . * 7 

H. SHERWOOD, assistant cash- 

ier of the First-Stamford National 
Bank of Stamford, Connecticut, reports 
his experience showing that the prospec- 
tive safe deposit customer is attracted 
by the engineering features that indicate 
safety in the vault. He believes that 
the prospective box renter asks himself 
the question, “Which bank has the best 
vault and gives the best service?” 

The vault is in direct charge of an 
officer of the bank whose business it is 
to see that renters are given proper 
attention. He emphasizes the fact that 
there is not a “deadhead”’ box in the 
vault. The officers and employes pay 
full rental price for boxes and he says 
that there are 70 boxes rented by mem- 
bers of the bank’s pe.sonnel. 

* * 7 * 
66( )UR best new business plan,” re- 
ported Harry 8S. Boyd, cashier of 
the Chapman National Bank of Port- 
land, Maine, “has been in the renting of 
safe deposit boxes. 

“We allow our employes a commnis- 
sion of 20 per cent on all box rentals, 
But we do more than that, we give them 
a talking point by allowing them to 
offer new customers three months’ rental 
free. This feature, I believe, is respons- 
ible for the splendid growth in the use 
of our vault.” 


SOURCES OF NEW BUSINESS—JUNE 1926 


Home Savings Bank, Boston 


694 New Accounts 


* 93—Vaeation club 
88—Former depositors 
71—Relatives of depositors 
63—Friends of depositors 
58—Transfers from other accounts 
38—Additional accounts opened 
37—By school pupils at the bank 
32—Convenient location 
30—Former school depositors 


25—Through trustees, officers, clerks 


25—No special reason 


17—Parents and relatives of pupis 


14—Recommended by other banks 
11—Mail 

10—Christmas club members 

10— Distribution of funds 
10—Have mortgages here 
9—State guardianship accounts 
6—Just passing by 

5—Interest rate 

5—Read advertisements 
4—Convenient hours 

4—Lobby automatic teller 
3—Collections from other banks 
3—Fellow employes bank here 


5—H. A. Johnson automatic teller 


3—Interest date 


3—Reasons not requested 
3—Reputation of bank 
3—S. 8. Pierce Co. automatic teller 
2--Balanee from checking account 
Entire family banks here 
—Impulse 
2—To start a small account 
1—Advertisement outside of bank 
1—Attorney recommended 
1—Bank commissioner's secretary * 
1—Employer recommended 
1—Consider this a solid bank 
1—Friend of former president 
1—Good safe bank 
1—Many Boston 
counts here 


» 
») 
) 


university ac- 


1—One of our depositor’s boarders 

1—Probate court account 

1—Recommended by employer 

1—Recommended by Stone & 
Webster 

1—Thought bank “looked safe” 

1—Through Christian Science Mon- 
itor 

1—Wishes to save 
band’s - knowledge 


without hus- 


AN interesting tabulation, reproduced 

here, was provided by the Home 
Savings Bank of Boston. It shows the 
sources of 694 new accounts received 
by the bank during the month of 
June, 1926. 

More than half of them came as 
result of service rendered, 93 being 
credited to the vacation club, 88 ty 
former depositors, 71 to relatives of de. 
positors, 83 to friends of depositors, 
and 58 transfers from other accounts, 

The fact that there are 45 sourees on 
this tabulation alone is an indication 
that no bank ean afford to depend en- 
tirely on only one development plan. 

Most banks follow the policy of insti- 
tuting new plans at frequent intervals 
in order to make use of different types 
of appeal to reach customers not at- 
tracted by those previously used. After 
this policy has been followed for a few 
years, new business will be received 
from a wide variety of sources and from 
new business efforts extending back for 
quite a length of time. 


HOW WE DEVELOPED A 
CHRONIC NEW 
BUSINESS ENTHUSIASM 
(Continued from page 24) 
directorate to the big business, such as 
commercial accounts of corporations and 
firms with which they have business 

relations. 

We have found that the best way to 
get maximum results is to first determine 
whether or not the director is connected 
with the prospect, and then ask the di- 
rector to introduce the new _ business 
representative to the would-be custom- 
er. The way is then paved for a first 
class sales talk with the background of 
an introduction from one of the diree- 
tors who is a man of consequence in the 
community. 

As to stockholders and customers, it 
is difficult to keep in personal touch 
with them. Our best plan has been to 
addréss a letter to the stoeckho'ders ask- 
ing for their cooperation. This letter 
was in a friendly tone and not ver 
long. 

The job of making cooperatives out 
of the customers rests largely, if nol 
altogether, with the tellers and employe 
who come in daily contact with these 
people. Cooperation can be expected 
only from those who feel close enough 
to someone in the bank to cause them t 
assist through a desire to do something 
in a friendly way. It is the job of the 
personal contact men of the bank t 
create this feeling among the best ¢u* 
tomers over the counter during th 
course of business. 

Suppose a bank has only ten él 
ployes. Each employe has at the very 
least, ten friends whom he ean enlist # 
cooperatives. This gives the bank im 
mediately a secondary sales foree of 
100 people. You will find that thew 
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people will work for the mere satisfa:- 
tion of doing something for their 
friends. 

If each one of these 100 friends of 
employes gave to them ten prospects, 
there would then be a field of 1,000 
for the sales force to work on. 

The way to get customers workinz 
for the bank is to do some personal 
favor for them. We never know just 
when we may have an opportunity to 
do something for a customer that may 
make an enthusiastic salesman of him. 
Let me illustrate: 

One afternoon I went to call on one 
of the customers of ,our mortgage de- 
partment with a view to asking his per- 
mission to use a picture of property in 
our advertising. I inquired at his home 
and found that he was out remodeling 
a house. His wife suggested that I 
drive over to see him, which I did. 

He was engaged in moving some lum- 
ber from the side lawn to a place of 
shelter on the porch. After introduc- 
ing myself, we both sat down on the 
lumber pile and I began my lead-up 
ta'k on what we wanted to do. When I 
was just at that crucial point where | 
was about to ask the favor, it began to 
rain. My prospect interrupted, saying, 
“Will you just excuse me about 15 min- 
utes? I was trying to get that lumber 
in before the rain. It is highly seasoned 
flooring and if it gets wet, it will be 
ruined. You'll exeuse me, won’t you?” 

“Better than that,” I rep'ied, seeing 
my opportunity, “I’ll jump in and give 
you a hand.” 

For about five minutes he passed lum- 
ber to me on the porch where I piled 
it. With both of us working hard, the 
flooring was stored safely from the rain. 

We then resumed our seats and he 
said, “I always knew the fellows at your 
bank to be pretty agreeable, but I never 
expected one of them to come up and 
give me a hand with my work.” 

Need'ess to say, it took no further 
sales effort to get permission to use his 
property in our advertising. 


During our conversation which lasted ~ 


about an hour, he told me of just what 
property he owned and promised to fi- 
nance through us a $10,000 piece of real 
estate which he was then carrying on a 
90-day note basis with another bank. 


One of our branch managers was 
asked by a customer to step in and 
straighten out a business in which he 
Was engaged with two partners. Our 
man made a survey of conditions and 
found that the difficulties were not with 
the business, but rather due to an an- 
lagonistie spirit of one of the partners. 
_ After devoting several nights of his 
time to their problems, he managed to 
put the affairs in such shape that one 
of the partners could withdraw and re- 
store order. As a net result, everybody 
‘oneerned was satisfied and the two who 
are still conducting the business feel 
Werlastingly grateful to him and are 
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EQUITABLE 
SERVICE 


(In Part) 


Trust Service for 
Corporations 


This department acts as a 
trustee under mortgages and 
deeds of trust, depository un- 
der protectiv® agreements, re- 
ceiver for corporations and 
performs all similar services. 










Transfer and 
Registrar Service 


This department acts as stock 
registrar and transfer agent in 
the disbursement of dividends, 
provides every safeguard 
against the over-issuance of 
stock and relieves our clients 
of much clerical detail. 



























How do you handle 
your customers’ import - 
shipments? 








Reorganization Service 


? 
Keeping records of subscrip- 
tions of new stock or bonds is 
the work of this department. 













Tax Service 


Our tax department furnishes 
free, information regarding all 
state and government taxes, 
and assists in their computa- 
tion. 





You can amplify your own facili- 






ties for handling the import ship- | 










ments of your customers by using 
the Commercial Letter of Credit 
service offered by The Equitable. 










Investment Service 


Our bond department is in 
constant touch with all the 
important bond markets of the 
world. It is well qualified to 
supplement the investment 
services of local banks in ob- 
taining quotations and execut- 
ing orders in any of those mar- 
kets. 


Foreign Banking Service 


Aided by our New York, Lon- 
don and Paris offices, and many 
foreign correspondents, we are 
ably fitted to perform every 
kind of international financial 
transaction, 








Read the column at the left. It 
lists other services of the Equitable 
available to local banks who wish 












to extend the scope of their service. 











Equitable Letters 
of Credit 


Our E. T. C, Dollar Letters of 
Creditimprinted with thename 
of your bank will entitle your 
customers to the travel services 
our customers so highly appre- 
ciate. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 
Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle Street 
Telephone: State 8312 
DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 






































Our Booklet, Equitable Service, 
will explain in detail many 
other ways in which local banks 
can supplement their own fa- 
cilities and benefit by The 
Equitable’s prestige among 
both local ‘and foreign banks 
and business men. Send for it 
today or consult with the rep- 
resentative of The Equitable 
in your district. 









FOREIGN OFRICES 








BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON 
PARIS 
Mexico CITY 


HOME OFFICE, 37 Wall Street, New York, connected by 
direct private wire with Chicago office. 


Total resources more than $450,000,000 













enthusiastic boosters for the bank. The 
other partner feels that he was rendered 
a great service and is also a firm friend 
of the branch manager. 

This little cooperation cost this man- 
ager an investment of several nights’ 
work when he might have been at play, 
but the return on his investment in- 
cludes an addition of three stauneh 
friends who are always ready and 
anxious to do what they can for him. 

Officers, employes, directors, stock- 
ho'ders, and customers are but parts of 
your sales force and no ene part or eol- 
lection of parts can be as great as the 
whole. Therefore, if you would have a 
great sales force, you must have all five 
units working together in a common 
cause to get deposits. 





assembles under one henner the 

greatest masters of the day. 

It is not built to imitate. It is 

essentially different! It is unlike 

anything that has gone before. 
“Daring!” 

is the way our most ardent sup- 

porters describe it. 

For example, it was sixteen months 

in the building and the highest 

paid copy-writer in the world is 

the principal contributor. 


$30,100 IN INITIAL DEPOSITS 
FROM ELEVEN 
PERSONAL LETTERS 


(Continued from page 17) 
papers, letters are sent from other banks. 

The following letter secured an imme- 
diate response in the opening of a $200 
account. The gentleman’s wife 
opened an account, as well as other 
members of the family. 

“This is just a word of weleome 
to our city. We hope you will enjoy 
your work here, that you will form 
many pleasant associations, and that 
you will like Scranton and its people. 

“You will probably need the serv- 
ices of a bank, and we tender our 
many facilities, believing you will like 
our service after coming in and get- 
ting acquainted with us. 

“If there is anything that we can 
do to help you get located, please call 
upon us.” 

A letter of congratulation upon a pro- 
motion or an appointment, usually 
brings in an account. Here is one writ- 
ten to an official of one of the big public 
utility companies who had returned 
to Seranton after an absence of several 
years to take a higher position. This 
letter brought an immediate response 
in a personal account, and since that 
time, the gentleman has given tips to 
one of our officers regarding  ac- 
quaintaneces or firms whom he thought 
were in a position or contemplated open- 
ing accounts. 

“We take pleasure in welcoming 
you back to Seranton after three 
years’ absence—also offer our hearty 
congratulations on your appointment 
as District Superintendent of -plant. 

“You are cordially invited to make 
this bank your bank, and we hope 
you will come in and open an account 
with us within the next few days. 

“Please also extend an invitation to 
Mrs. ———— to use our facilities.” 
There are very few of us who do not 

appreciate a “pat on the back” once in 
a while, and the banker that is human 
enough to watch the progress of his 
clients and take the time to comment 


also 


on any unusually good work, whether 
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noted in the daily papers, or whether 
it comes to his attention in some other 
way, can do a great deal toward work- 
ing up good will which will become an 
invaluable asset to his bank. 

Young men just. starting out in busi- 
ness for themselves, or those just mak- 
ing a foot-hold with other concerns, will 
invariably respond to a request for an 
account if sent a congratulatory letter. 
Such a letter is never looked upon as 
a circular—since it marks some special 
event in their lives; it may seem a smal! 
event to an outsider, but it means a whole 
lot to the party concerned. The chief 
note of such a letter should be sincerity. 
It should ring true. Here is a letter 
that brought a personal account for 
$200, and later the gentleman opened 
a club account with us. 


“We offer our congratulations on 
your appointment as Sales Manager 
of the —— establishment, and 
wish you the greatest possible success 
in your new position. If there is 
anything that we can do to further 
your interests, will you let us know? 


“In the meantime, it would give us 
great pleasure to see your name on 
the books of this bank. We have al- 
ways been very closely allied with the 
business men of this vicinity, and it 
has been our pleasure to work with 
many of them in carrying out broader 
plans for their success. 

“We would like to work with you, 
and hope you will come in and get 
acquainted, and avail yourself of the 
use of any of our facilities that may 
be helpful to you.” 

Another source of new accounts is the 
list of printing houses and office sup- 
ply companies, where the supplies for 
the bank are purchased. By keeping 
in touch with the purchasing agent for 
the bank and securing the names of the 
firms or individuals from whom pur- 
chases are made, who do not carry ac- 
counts at the bank, and writing them 
from time to time, new affiliations can 
be formed. Such a letter brought us a 
$1,000 savings account. It is given here: 

“We find that we do not carry an 
account for the — and were 





Steel Strong seri cat. 


The “Automatic” Wrapper 


wondering if you could not see your 

way clear to avail yourself of the use 

of some of our banking facilities, 

“This bank has always been very 
closely identified with the young busi- 
ness men of the city, and we would be 
glad to be associated with you in 
-banking capacity. 

“Or we would be glad to have yoy 
carry your personal accounts here. In 
return, we will endeavor to increase 
our printing business with you, and 
send customers to you whenever we 
get the opportunity.” 

This firm was very closely affiliated 
with two other banks in the city. 

If the bank has a solicitor, it is well 
to follow up his ealls, or precede them 
with a letter from the bank signed by 
one of the higher officials, preferably a 
vice president or the president himself, 
Such a letter follows. In conjunetion 
with the solicitor’s eall, it secured an 
aecount for $1,900. 

“When our Mr. — called on 
you on the 17th inst., you said you 
had already arranged a banking con- 
nection for the store, but that you 
would open your personal account 
with our bank. 

“We assure you that it would give 
us great pleasure to serve you, and we 
are thus supplementing our Mr. 
invitation to you to come in and open 
an account with us promptly, as we 
are sure you will want your personal 
finances on a business-like basis as 
well as those of the store. 

“May we have the pleasure of greet- 
ing you in the bank within the next 
few days?’ 

About the hardest letter to write is 
to the individual with whom you have 
no special point of contact. The ap- 
proach is much more difficult since you 
have no special reason for picking him 
out and addressing him, except the com- 
mon necessity for every one to save 
something. An example of such a letter 
is given below. It was the third follow- 
up sent to this person and brought an 
account for $140. 

“It would give us great pleasure 
to see your name on our books as 2 
customer of this bank—and it would 
give you even greater pleasure, We 
feel sure, to have an ever increasing 
bank account here. 

“With most of us, however, there 
is only one way to get it, viz: To 


Easy to handle—only one size to stock—best 
for all hand wrapping—the cut shows why. 


open an account and add to it per 
sistently every pay day. 

“May we have the pleasure of set 
ing you in the bank next pay day! Or 
sooner? We would be glad indeed to 


Red Windows give ease of visibility. 


“Steel-Strong” Quyintette, Rainbow, Tubular and Old 
Style Wrappers, Federal and Colored Bill Straps and 
other Bank supplies are used throughout the country. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO. 


serve you.” 

These letters are not submitted # 
examples of good letter writing by ay 
means. They are merely a few letters 
pulled from our files which have “gottet 
across” and secured accounts. And that 
is the test of a letter. 
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woW! HE SWIPED MY STUFF! 


(Continued from page 24) 
fverybody applies the save-your-money 
jdea to various human problems, such 
as founding a fortune, old age, educa- 
tion and saving money to spend. In 
fact, 1 am willing to wager that any ad- 
yertising manager in the country would 
be willing to pay a lot of money for one 
single new idea in savings advertising, 
and any advertising manager who knows 
his business at all is constantly going 
throngh not only the advertising of 
other banks but the advertising of auto- 
mobiles, underwear, steam shovels and 
oysters, searching desperately for even 
the suggestion of one new idea. 

A bank advertiser cannot copyright 
an idea, any more than a writer of fie- 
tion can copyright plots. Short story 
writers are constantly looking through 
eurrent magazines and the old elassies 
for ideas. The English professors will 
tell you that there are only a certain 
number of plots—and a surprisingly 
small number at that—in the whole of 
fiction. So, may the whole advertising 
fraternity call down blessings upon the 
nan who can produce a new idea! 

The bread and butter of the bank ad- 
vertising man lies in the particular form 
in which the sto@k ideas, such as “ 
Your Money”, are amplified, applied to 
conerete problems, and presented to the 
public. He deals in the King’s English 
just as a coal company deals in coal. 
Words are his commodity. When he 
places them in a certain form, he has a 
right to expect that other people will 
respect that particular form as being 
his own property. 

It happened a while ago that an ad- 
vertising manager in the West saw a 
certain advertisement published by a 
bank in the East. The western man 
simply reproduced the entire adver- 
tisement, inserting the name of his bank 
in the place of the name of the bank 
which originally published it. This was 
an outright “swipe” and entirely inex- 
eusable, yet the western man defended 
himself upon the ground that it was his 
business to get the best advertising he 
possibly could for his bank, and that it 
made no difference where he got it—that 
he was merely performing his duty as 
an advertising man! 

This advertising 


Save 


hi-jacking is, of 
course, no more excusable than stealing 
goods out of a boxcar and selling them 
4&8 your own, and it is to prevent ex- 
actly this sort of thing that we have a 
copyright law. 

_ The copyright principle is respected 
in the field of literature and music from 
the standpoint of ethics, as well as that 
of legal necessity. If an author signs 
is name to another man’s verse, or an- 
other man’s story, he is immediately aec- 
cused of plagiarism and falls into dis- 
Tepute. If a song writer steals as much 
StWo measures of another man’s song, 
his publisher may find himself up 
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FIRST IN FINANCIAL SERVICE 
THE FIRST WISCONSIN GROUP 


Sur First Wisconsin National, 
the largest bank in the state. 
— the largest bank northwest 
of Chicago and the twenty- 
second largest national bank 
in the United States — pro- 
vides a banking service com- 
plete in every detail — — 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 
with which are affiliated the . 
FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY ”* 
and FIRST WISCONSIN COMPANY 


against a rather serious lawsuit. But 
for some reason there are certain adver- 
tising men who seem to think that simply 
because the material in which they are 
interested is advertising, it is outside 
the pale of the copyright principle. 
This point of view is absolutely un- 
warranted. 

Of course, it is easier to “swipe” ad- 
vertising copy than fiction or verse—be- 
cause the latter appears ordinarily in 
magazines of national  cireulation, 
whereas the former, appearing perhaps 


See REED’S Outlying 


Bank Plan. 
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in a Boston paper, may be reproduced 
in a California sheet with little danger 
(Continued on page 56) 
HOME 
of 
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PROTECTING POINTS OF ATTACK 
IN ERECTING YOUR VAULTS 


How to distribute the protective features 
to strengthen vulnerabie spots—-An instal- 
lation that provides an example for study 


URING the past few vears bank 

crime news in the daily newspapers 
has dealt chiefly with daylight attack 
by bandits. And, under the stress of 
increased activity on the part of hold-up 
men and because of its attendant pub- 
licitvy, bankers more recently have con- 
centrated on frustrate these 
robberies. 


means to 


However, on May 31 of this year, 
breaking into the continued string of 
hold-up news, appeared this discordant 
headline : 

“Tunnel 50 Feet 
To $100,000 
In Bank Vault” 

The significance of this headline is 
readily apparent. In addition to com- 
batting the daylight attack of bandits, 
adequate attention must also be devoted 
to safeguarding the vaults after closing 
hours. 


is 4 tig tthe de Bt A 


_ 
“y, 


By JOHN C. HARKNESS 


Banks that are planning a new build- 
ing or the remodeling of old vaults 
shou'd study the location of the vaults 
carefully from the standpoint of bur- 
glarious attack. If one wall, the roof or 
floor can be reached easily from outside 
the bank, additional protection should 
be used for this weak unit. Likewise, 
a unit open to view by the publie and 
not easily reached, need not be as 
heavily protected. By putting yourself 
in the place of the burglar and trying 
to determine just what he would do and 
where it would be the easiest to attack, 
the vault can be more economically de- 
signed, offering the maximum protection 
for the minimum cost. 

If one of the vault walls adjoins a 
store or office not controlled by the 
bank, this wall should be strengthened. 
Of course, the ideal condition is to loeate 
the vault so that it can be viewed on all 
sides and free from any storage space, 
but this can not always be done. The 
writer recalls the location of a vault in 
which one wall had to be built at the 
dead end of an area way, leading from 
a rarely used alley. This wall received 
additional consideration and was heavily 


Additional protection was obtained for certain portions of this vault wall by placing the metal 


units closer together. 


It is said that with this extra protection the walls will withstand an inter- 


mittent attack conducted secretly over a span of many days 
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protected by thickness and_ reinforce. 
ment. 

In another case the quarters were in 
a business block and remodeled from 4 
small store. Below the bank was a pool 
room, above were apartments. The vault 
was located on the banking room floor, 

The only way of securing any degree 
of safety was by installing as heavy 
protection in these two accessible units 
as the bank could afford, because pool 
room patrons are not always considered 
the highest moral risk and undesirables 
have been known to lease apartments. 

To give a more specific example, the 
Mutual National Bank of Chicago is now 
erecting new quarters which include a 
large safe deposit vault, located in the 
basement. The position of the vault is 
shown on the accompanying sketch. This 
bank has always taken pains to give its 
depositors’ valuables the greatest security, 
and in erecting the new vaults every 
contingency was considered. The re 
sults of recent Federal Reserve tests 
were studied and consideration was given 
to the protective designs used in the 
Federal Reserve vaults. 

Upon examination of the layout it 
will be noted that one of the vault wall 
is within a few inches of an outside 


‘building wall, another wall adjoins the 


fuel room, and the remaining two wall 
face rooms easily inspected. The floor 
rests upon ground through which it ® 
impossible to tunnel without a great lay- 
out of tools. The roof is part of the 
main banking room floor. 

Any attack conducted against the two 
inside walls would necessarily be of shor 
duration. If the guard should be over 
powered, the work of penetration would 
have to be completed before a new guarl 
reported or before the bank was openel 
for business. To seeure the degree 
protection required, these walls wet 
built of conerete and reinforced as show! 
in the illustration. The floor was pl 
tected in the same way, but mainly for 
the insurance rating obtainable. 

Outside the main building wall a 
adjoining the vault, is an_ alleywé 
Across the alleyway are small stom 
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oceupied by a bakery, lunch room, ete., 
over the leasing of which the bank has 
no control. The vault walls adjoining 
this alleyway and the fuel room were 
therefore doubly reinforced by placing 
the units closer together. These walls 
are designed to withstand an internit- 
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Stoges 


The Strongest Doors that 
Science and Skill Can Build 


ONY through the services of the most skilled engineers and 

the use of the highest quality doors, linings"and equip- 
ment may you expect to secure the greatest amount of pro- 
tection in the construction of your vault. 


Skilled Diebold Engineers, planning your vaults and the material 
used in their construction, insure the utmost protection your money 


can buy. 


Write us for specimen floor plans and vault layout suggestions 


DIEBOLD SAFE & ocx Co. 


Factory and General Offices, CANTON, OHIO 


The layout of every vault should be 
studied carefully and additional precau- 
tions taken to guard those units open to 
attack. And above all, it should not be felt 
that by merely installing a heavy burglar 
proof door, a burglar proof vault has 
been secured. The door takes up only 


-Vavag. Sia€et- 





STORES: 


This sketch shows the location of the vault in the basement of the Mutual National Bank. The 
vault walls most susceptible to burglarious attack are doubly reinforced 


tent attack conducted secretly over a 
span of many days. 

The roof was heavily reinforced, so 
that in ease of fire the vault would stand 
intact, and smoke and water could not 
enter through cracks. The roof is de- 
signed to carry loads in excess of ten 
times those found in the average office 
building. 

As an additional precaution approxi- 
mately three miles of electric alarm 
Wires were placed in the concrete near 
the outside of the vault walls, roof and 
floor. The main door is of the latest 

ign and weighs approximately 18 
fons. An emergency door was installed 
9 eliminate any chance of lock-outs, 
and to supply means for ventilation. 


a small part of the outside surface of 
an average vault. If the remainder is 
ignored, the vault may be woefully weak 
as a whole. The masonry part of a 
vault should receive its share of con- 
sideration. 


H. P. Johnson of Everson, Washing- 
ton, who has purchased the controlling 
interest of the Home State Bank at 
Blaine from O. K. Middleton, recently 
assumed his new duties. - William Willi- 
son, assistant cashier, became eashier in 
place of Mr. Middleton and Mr. Johnson 
became president in place of Albert 
Still. 


On Vault Construction 

A vault should not only be built 
strong enough to resist the physical 
powers of man and science, but it 
should be built to resist the elements 
themselves. 

Protection in the entrance door is 
obtained by proper thickness and_ by 
the use of approved materials which 
afford the greatest resistance to bur- 
glars’ instruments, such as the oxy- 
acetylene torch, drills and explosives. 
These materials consist.of steel which 
affords resistance to the drill, and a 
torch-resisting metal which affords re- 
sistance to the’ oxy-acetylene torch. 
The combination gives maximum protee- 
tion. 

After physical strength are the 
proper mechanical working parts, such 
as the hinge and pressure system for 
proper swing and placing the door into 
the vestibule jambs. Think of a crane 
hinge carrying the immense load of the 
door, varying from 16,000 pounds to 
150,000 pounds, deperiding on the size. 
If the proper bearing, housing cone and 
cups are not used, serious trouble may 
follow, and if proper, ones are used, 
this weight should operate freely. High 
quality material, skilled mechanical abil- 
ity and good workmanship cannot be 
obtained at low prices. 

This combination of materials should 
be supplemented with the latest im- 
proved combination locks and time locks, 
and also with approved re-locking de- 
vices. 

Protection in the vault proper con- 
sists of steel lining and reinforced con- 
erete wall. Since the combination of 
the three known materials afford 
physical protection in the entrance door, 
they again should be used in the con- 
struction of the steel lining. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
Philadelphia has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent, placing its 
stock on a ten per cent annual dividend 


basis. It has also added $50,000 to its 

surplus fund, making this fund $400,000. 
Under date of June 30, the institu- 

tion’s deposit passed $10,000,000. 
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A“BATTLESHIP ON WHEELS” 


By JAMES V. MURRAY 





oe LD lIronsides,’ a new type of 

armored truck, with a body 
specially built according to bank and 
protective agency ideas is operated in 
Los Angeles by the Hellman Bank. 
Despite its heavy weight the car is easy 
to handle and can readily average 40 
miles an hour on the road. 

The president of the bank recently 
stated that on advertising value alone 
this car earned its keep, in new accounts 
gained, within 60 days. ‘We could have 
run this ear into the river at the end 
of that time and still have been ahead 


on the investment,” he said. 

Not only does its high speed dis- 
courage fast-riding bandits but it 
shortens and cheapens the job of money 
transportation for the bank. More 
loads can be handled with this one unit 
in a day than could be carried by two 
ordinary trucks in the same period. 

Three men constitute the erew—a 
guard, who sits in the conning tower in 
the rear, the driver, who is housed 
behind bullet-proof glass in front, and 
the checker who, when not handling the 
valuables, rides in the same seat with 


COUPONRN-»e 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED 
METAL COMPANIEVJ, 
BRADDOCK, PA. 


of LEASE SEND A COPY OF THE BOOKLET 
OTECTION* PERTAINING TO BANK VAULTS 


3 Point Protection (1) a shatter-proof blasting mat (2) no 


blade can pass (3) no flame can cut. 


Installed in the new 


Mutual National Bank of Chicago; also in the world’s largest 
vault, Federal Reserve Bank of New York City. Adaptable 


to any size vault. 


Send the coupon. 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 


BRADDOCK, PA. 


Offices in principal cities 


the driver. 

The body really 
separate units joined together. The 
rear unit consists of staircase an 
elevated room, entered by the guarj 
from the rear, and extends vertically 
above the main body. The guard's 
room is actually something similar 
the central station on a man-of-war, 

The guard, from his perch, ¢ap 
exercise absolute control over the move. 
ment of the vehicle. Hidden buttons 
permit him to keep the car standing 
still, or allow it to go ahead. The driver 
cannot start or stop unless the guard js 
willing. 


consists of three 


This effectually prevents anything like 
a wild ride-away on the part of the 
driver and checker, and also permits 
control over the car so it can be stopped 
even though both driver and checker 
were to be shot down in their seats, 
despite the arrangements installed for 
their protection. 

The checker cannot open the money 
door, even though a gun is pointed at 
his head, unless the guard so wills. 

And the guard not only has his bullet- 
proof glass protection, but his room is 
a regular arsenal equipped with riot 
guns, pistols and a machine gun, 
mounted on a pedestal, which can be 
fired, through ports provided, in any 
direction, including downward and 
close-in. 

The body is free from outer protuber- 
ances of any kind, so that climbing up 
over, to get at the guard, would be in 
itself a hazardous operation. And if a 
bandit did manage to put the guard out 
of commission and get into the “conning 
tower,” he could accomplish nothing, 
being unable to get into the money- 
room from this compartment, or even 
to find the hidden buttons which would 
stop the car. 


At the first sign of trouble the guard 
can turn on a loud siren, sure to attract 
the attention of the police. And this 
can be kept “hooting” even after the 
car is stopped. This enables the police 
to easily catch up with it in event the 
crew becomes involved in a battle with 
a gang of bandits. 

The money room, between the guard’ 
room and the driver’s compartment, is 
separated from both by an armored wall, 
roof and floor, and even the guard 
cannot enter the money-room from bis 
room in the rear. 

Similarly, the driver and checker’ 
compartment im front, is shut off, and 
the latter can only open the single side 
door of the money room, always kept 
securely locked, when both driver and 
guard are willing he should do so. 

In ease of large shipments, the key 
can be sent by bank messenger ahead 
of the vehicle so that even the checker 
cannot open the door. 


In that event the checker has to £ 
into the bank receiving the money and 
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ee 


get the official holding the key to come 
out. 

Not only is there a strong body and 
chassis, and safety features for the 
protection of money and personnel, but 
the motor is protected by having a 
special steel plate in front of the 
radiator, with specially designed indirect 
ports for the entrance of air, in place 
of the ordinary meshed front. 

Even the rubber tires are protected, 
the fenders being of bullet-proof metal, 
lighter and stronger than steel, so 
shaped as to afford the maximum pro- 
tection for the tires without interfering 
with the tractive and steering qualities 
of the car. 


SCENIC TOURS FEATURE 
ROUTES TO 

A. B. A. CONVENTION 

(Continued from page 32) 
and San Diego. The convention city 
will be reached the evening of October 3. 
A land-eruise train built especially for 
de luxe rail tours has also been charter- 
ed to take another group of Ohio bank- 
es. It will leave Cleveland on Sep- 
tember 12 and will stop at Yellowstone 
Park for four days and visit Spokane, 
Mt. Rainier National Park, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Seattle, Portland, Shasta 
Springs, San Francisco, Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, the Mariposa Grove and 
San Diego, and will arrive at Los An- 
geles the evening of October 3. 

Also, three special combination water- 
and-rail tours to the convention have 
been arranged. The Panama-Pacitic 
liner Finland will sail from New York 
the afternoon of September 16 and will 
eall at Havana, Cristobal, Balboa and 
San Diego, permitting passengers to 
reach Los Angeles early the afternoon of 
October 3. The return trip is to be 
made overland. The Panama Mail liner 
Columbia will sail from New York Au- 
gust 26. This will touch at Colombia, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala and 
Mexieo, arriving in advance of the open- 
ing of the- convention. The President 
Harrison of the Dollar Steamship Line 
is scheduled to sail from New York 
September 16, getting her passengers to 
the convention city the morning of 
October 4. 

Individual railroads have authorized 
a rate of one and one-half fare for the 
round trip on the identification certifi 
cate plan from the nine states where the 
exeursion rates do not apply. These 
are Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah and Washington, as well as El 
Paso, Texas. The dates of sale in Cal- 
ifornia are October 6, with October 
ll as the return limit. For Nevada, 
Oregon and Utah, the dates of sale are 
September 30-October 5 and the re- 
turn limit October 11. The sale dates 
for Idaho, Montana and Washington 
are September 29-October 4, with Oc- 


Sealed Key Envelope Key Tray 


The Yale “Sealed-Key” Lock— 
A New Principle of Safe Deposit Security 


Here are the advantages: 

1. Your customers will receive their keys in heavy fibre envelopes 
secured by metal seals—and the customers will testify, by their sig- 
nature, that the keys were sealed. 

2. These locks have twelve tumblers giving forty-five thousand 
different key changes and the keys are of special corrugations which 
we reserve for safe deposits only. 

3. The locks are low priced, because they are not complicated, but 
they are so well made that we guarantee them to give full satisfaction. 
The ee value brings business to the vaults where these locks 
are used. 

4. The key cabinets hold 500 envelopes and will enter a 5 x 10 inch 
box in your vault. : 

Write for our “Sealed-Key” Lock Bulletin and a sample sealed 


envelope. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


YALE MARKED |S YALE MADE 
A A LMM TITRE ARRAN 6 eH Soe oF KO 


tober 12 the return limit. For Arizona ‘ . nisi 

and New Mexico and El Paso, Texas, YOUR OWN 

tickets may be bought October 1—5, HOUSE ORGAN! 
with October 11 as the return limit. 


‘ a ark Issunc re | harell ryou Wr naine and 
Seven Western cities have made iver vour owns ture with all 


arrangments to give bankers who stop the advantaves and none of the 
off, either going or returning, every op- drawbacks of syndicated 
portunity to see all their chief points of large space ¢ ver any or all 
interest. Committeemen will be wait- pepariments of your instigate 
ing with automobiles so that loeal tours The Cost?) Amazingly Low! 
may be made with a minimum of delay. 

In Salt Lake City, the associated banks P M ae cw 
and Trust companies will entertain all oo Ban tes 
delegates who pass through en route to 

or from the convention. The bankers 

of Spokane, Washington, will take 

visiting bankers on sightseeing trips See REED'S RP 
through the surrounding agricultural, Bank Phan 
mining and lumber districts. mee “eG 


material 


1er 


ranch 
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CHECK SWINDLERS 


A plan for surprising crooks who work 
check games and new account swindles 
How it has jailed several criminals 


By M. A. GRAETTINGER 


Secretary, Illinois Bankers Association 


NCOURAGED by results already 

achieved, the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation is extending its protective work. 
Bank robberies and burglaries have 
been reduced from 40 in 1925 with losses 
of $303,034.02 to only 10 in 1926 (up to 
August 4) with losses of only $27,606.16. 
The protective department is now en- 
gaged in a campaign against check ar- 
tists. 

The war on bank robbers has been 
successful. There has not been a day- 
light holdup between Febuary 4 and 
August 4. Before the end of Febuary, 
two of the three men who participated 
in that job had been taken into custody 
and before March 15, they were both in 
the penitentiary. 

Since that time the investigation di- 
vision has had a chance to work on old 
jobs that had not been cleaned up and 
to work up other protective measures. 
A great deal of thought is now given to 
the check swindler because of the noted 
increase in his activities. 

As a beginning, a letter explaining a 
plan was sent to every bank in Chicago 
and the bank was requested to appoint a 
“contact man” and an “alternate.” 
This contact man is the one who must re- 
port all criminal information to the 
association office. In his absence, the 
alternate is responsible. The contact 
man is also placed on the mailing list to 
receive bulletins from the association 
and he is charged with the responsibility 
of disseminating the information con- 
tained therein to the various officers and 
tellers of his bank. 

Here are a few examples of how this 
system has worked out: 

A bank on the far south side tel- 
ephoned that it had received a check 
through clearings purporting to be sign- 
ed by one of its customers, a contractor. 
The case was familiar, because this office 
has had previous complaints. 


etthstelacere) mi ertel caer trem: 
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Reed made it better. 


Send for and see Reed’s Mass 


color Plan for 1926 








The contact man of the bank in which 
the sight draft had been deposited was 
immediately communicated with. This 
was an institution on the north side. 
He informed the office that the de- 
positor was known there. He was then 
instructed to set a trap so that when the 
customer came into the bank to collect 
on this item he could be taken into ecus- 
tody by the police. 

As a result, two men were put under 
arrest in one of the cleverest swindle 
games that has been worked in Illinois 
for many years. They are both under- 
studies of the “Yellow Kid,’ (Joseph 
Weil) super con man who is now in 
Leavenworth. 

The scheme of these swindlers was 
briefly this. They would meet a con- 
tractor on the job and declare they could 
turn over new business to him on a per- 
centage basis. He was induced to sign 
a contract twice. The second signature 
later turned out to be a sight draft. Of 
course the contractor declared it was a 
forgery and swore he did not sign any 
such draft when he received it with his 
monthly statement. About 25 such 
cases developed and the amounts of the 
swindles ran from $100 to $3,200. 

Under the bulletin system, the “new 
account” racket is becoming precarious. 
There are certain crooks who make a 
specialty of this game. They go to «# 
bank and open an account with a small 
cash deposit and several out of town 
checks. Before these checks have had 
time to clear, they attempt to make with- 
drawals. 

We had one such case that proved 
a stumbling block. The perpetrator of 
this fraud was known to the office only 
as “the Hungarian” because he was ap- 
parently of that nationality. He used 
a different name in every bank. He was 
bulletined constantly. His description 
was furnished in detail. His method of 
operation and the checks used were de- 
scribed minutely. However, he contin- 
ued to victimize banks. 

Through the bulletin service, this man 
was constantly placed before the eyes of 
the contact men. Then he was trapped. 
He is now in jail awaiting trial having 
been held to the grand jury without any 
difficulty. 

The bulletin service has taught us that 
cooperation is the keynote in the war on 
check crooks and this fact was brought 
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A SYSTEM FOR CATCHING 









home clearly with the arrest of a natioy 
al swindler at Rock Island, Ill. during 
the month of June. 


He had already victimized two banks 
in a neighboring town by means of the 
new account scheme. He was trapped 
in the third bank. This office immediate. 
ly communicated this information to the 
California Bankers Association  anj 
found that he was identical with the 
swindler that the association had bulle. 
tined on numerous oceasions. This 
association, after making a_ thorough 
investigation, mailed a lengthy report 
to ten other bankers associations in the 
middle west and west to aid in clearing 
up unsolved check swindles put over by 
this man. 

A few days later, it developed that the 
partner of the man under arrest in 
Illinois was being held in St. Joseph, 
Mo. The police chief of the Missouri 
city had communicated the information 
relative to the arrest to this association, 
It was bulletined and his identity was 
also established. 


Because of the fact that the news of 
the operations of check men and women 
is spread so rapidly, this class of crook 
is quickly realizing that Illinois is not 
healthy. The word is being passed out 
through the channels of crookdom that 
the Illinois Bankers Association is hot 
after them and they will get “the limit” 
when they are caught. 


The new Rutherford bank building of 
Rutherford, Tennessee, is nearing con- 
pletion. 


At a recent meeting of the officers 
and directors of the Calhoun County 
State Bank, Manson, Iowa, Charles I. 
Jackson was elected cashier to succeed 
William T. Ries, who resigned as diree- 
tor and eashier. Carl R. Bale, who has 
been teller, was elected to fill the office 
of assistant cashier, taking Mr. Jaek- 
son’s place. The officers of the bank 
now are: Charles E. Bale, president; 
E. H. Rich, vice president; Charles | 
Jackson, cashier, and Carl R. Bale, as- 
sistant cashier. 


Einer Johnson, cashier of the Volin 
State Bank of Volin, South Dakota, 
was elected president of the South Da 
kota Bankers Association at Water- 
town, June 16, to sueceed D. H. Light- 
ner of Aberdeen. Harry Griffith of 
Gettsburg, was elected vice president 
and George C. Fullinweider of Huron, 
treasurer. 

Alterations and remodeling will & 
made to the State Bank of Auburm, 
Auburn, Indiana. These improvements 
will cost $20,000. 


el. 


Bankers are careful of the 


character of their depositors— 
HECO 
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to a *“‘brass-tack”’ con- 
vention full of help and 
inspiration for Financial 
Publicity and New Busi- 
ness Men and Women— 
a convention you will 
never forget. 






Extract from ‘‘ Trust 
Companies’’ Magazine 
June, 1926 










The Financial Advertisers’ 
Association has demonstrated in- 
calculable usefulness in aiding 
its members to profit from cumu- 
lative experience and to attain 
the highest measure of effective- 
ness in advertising and promo- 
tion. The membership is only six 
hundred. It would be nearer six 
thousand if all banks and trust 
companies that are spending large 
sums of advertising and cam- 
paign money would become alert 
to the advantages of joining this 
association. This is particularly 
true in view of recent extensions 
of service and intensive work in 
connection with the clearing 
house of information maintained 
at the central office, the publica- 
tion of monthly bulletins, folio 
exhibits, year book, research or- 
ganization, buyers’ service, con- 
fidential files and other facilities. 
Especially ntteworthy is the 
Preparation of a textbook on 
financial advertising which will 
crystallize the best bank and 
trust company judgment and 
experience in the country. 
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T is the conviction of the group of 
men who are active in the manage- 
ment of the South Side Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, that every reasonable finan- 
cial service or requirement of customers 
ought to be met within this institution. 
That idea in embryo, was in the minds 
of those who organized the bank, and 
to some extent determined the kind of 
charter, that of a trust company, under 
which we started to operate 16 years 
ago. 

The bank was started in an old store 
building with meager equipment and a 
personnel of two people, neither of 
whom had more than two years of bank- 
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OUR BUILDING AND EMPLOYES 
ATTRACT NEW DEPOSITS 


By following certain definite policies in planning 
the banking room and in selecting workers, this 
bank has made a remarkable 16 years’ growth 


By C. 0. HOLMES 


President, South Side Trust and Savings Bank, Garv, Indiana 


We tried first one thing 
make the bank 


ing experience. 
and then another to 
grow. 

We have come through these experi- 
ences with some fairly clear convictions, 
and the building up of a fairly sound 
policy looking towards fostering growth. 

Perhaps we can best indicate some- 
thing of the policy that we anticipate 
will be carried on by this institution, 
as well as some of the conclusions about 
things to avoid, by a brief discussion of 
growth and methods. 

The location that we had for many 
years was a real handicap. These very 
handicaps enabled us to plan the more 





**We planned to remove from our banking room the usual chilling effect of extensive treatment in 
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marble and the marked dignity usually found in new banking quarters. 
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intelligently for the structure we nov 
occupy, and now already we see the 
justification of our rather brave under. 
taking as we notice new business move 
into all of the departments of the bank 
in greater volume. 

What has for ten years been pretty 
much a neighborhood institution, due 
now to the trend of the growth of the 
city, has more definitely become a cen- 
tral institution, speaking from the stand. 
point of location. What was before a 
ordinary 25-foot bank room, has now 
been transformed into the finest bank- 
ing building in the city. 

Gary being an industrial community 
with enormous mills, suffers from smoke 
and especially ore dust, which makes the 
problem of keeping a building clean, 
one that must ever be in mind. Other 
who have tried to use anything but 
glossy material have had constant ¢ 
pense and finally unsightly buildings 

Most of our customers are from Cer 
tral or Southern Europe. Their ene 
tional lives and expressional activities 
turn toward or respond to warmer trea! 
ment and richer expressions than # 
common or natural to people from othe 
sections. With that in mind, ® 
planned to remove from our bankii 
room the usual chilling effect of exter 
sive treatment in marble and the markti 
dignity usually found in new bankim 
quarters. We find the use of polish 
granite set in beautiful Italian Re 
naissance style with large and invititt 
loggia leading in toward the building‘ 
happy solution of the problems # 
volved both in the designing and kee? 
ing clean of the exterior of the builditt 
Instead, we have a floor treatiel 
throughout of a rich brown, cork- tik 
The only marble used is that on & 
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counter-tops. The panels, stair cases, 
columns, fronts of cages and fronts of 
counters, are all treated in brown ma- 
hogany with the splendid texture of 
the wood carefully brought out. The 
treatment of the walls is in soft neutral 
tan of the newer materials, leading up 
to the ceiling almost oriental in effect. 
A generous investment in lighting fix- 
tures of splendid design has made of 
them jewels of the building. 
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and has now for some eight years paid 
an annual return of eight per cent. 

The operating of the commercial de- 
partment, and its growth which has 
been rapid, has not been an unmixed 
blessing which we understand to be true 
of commercial accounts quite generally 
in the Calumet District. We believe it 
a conservative estimate that the average 
merchant in this district will do three 
times the volume of business on the 


‘*We find the use of polished granite set in beautiful Italian Renaissance style a happy solution of 
the problems involved in designing and keeping clean the exterior of the building.”’ 


The cages are large with a minimum 
of grill work, generous use of plate 
glass, but all just as light and friendly 
as possible with no metal across the 
top of the cages in the front to give 
that forbidding and excluding impres- 
sien which it was our anxiety to avoid. 

While our growth has for several 
vears been persistent, and steadily up- 
ward, we believe it has promise of even 
more rapid growth. As with others, we 
too, have noticed the changing nature 
of savings accounts and miss the old- 
time inactive, comfortably large bal- 
ances. 

Having to deal constantly with some 
15 or 20 different languages the oppor- 
tunity for intimate contact and careful 
advice suited to personal needs is not 
always present. However, a close watch 
is kept upon the accounts and whenever 
there is any indication that the saver is 
becoming concerned about additional re- 
turn upon his funds, there is gentle 
suggestion made with respect to his use 
of the facilities afforded by other de- 
partments of the bank. 


The saver is taken to one of the offi 
cers who looks after investments. After 
study of the individual situation, appro- 
priate recommendation is made. Some- 
times the suggestion is that he use the 
Building and Loan Association which 
is operated in connection with the bank 


same capital as he would expect to do 
in older centers. Then, too, an undue 
proportion of them are men without 
previous mercantile experience with no 
appreciation at all of the need for main- 
taining ratios of quick assets to quick 
liabilities; nor have they any apprecia- 
tion that the funds they want to borrow 
from the bank must not become a part 
of their invested capital. 

We have vigorously enforced a policy 
of requiring paying balances. We close 
out commercial laxness and unwilling- 
ness to cooperate along sound lines. 
We make an extra charge on credit 
courtesies beyond those to which the 
customer is entitled by his balances. By 
these policies we have, for a couple of 
years, kept our commercial department 
in a healthy condition. The growth has 
been marked and satisfactory and our 
policy has become respected. 

We would say that the chief cause of 
growth in practically every department 
of this institution has been the recom- 
mendation of our own customers given 
to their friends. 

As a large factor in securing the 
recommendations of those who have done 
business with the institution, we believe 
our policy of engaging workers whether 
for service in the cages, at the counter, 
or even at the switch-board is important. 
Only those who have pleasing person- 


alities are selected, care being taken 
with even so minor a matter as the voice 
that shall answer over the telephone, 
Preference is given, whenever possible, 
to those who have had more advaneed 
training. 

Our rate of labor-turnover has beep 
low. We sense an unusual feeling of 
loyalty and willingness to cooperate to. 
wards the whele program of the instity. 
tion. So far as possible, the emphasis 
is constantly upon the achievements of 
the institution as a whole, care being 
taken to avoid undue emphasis upon 
the accomplishments of any one depart- 
ment, or any particular person. 

Friendly relations are fostered by the 
earrying of group insurance in amounts 
which start at $1,000 and are increased 
annually by $100 for each year of em. 
ployment. Departmental dinners are 
held at which are discussed problems 
not only of growth and new busines, 
but personnel and public relations. We 
also have gatherings of the entire group 
for social and business objectives, not 
overlooking theatre and beach parties 
for the entire corps. 

A survey of the reading of each of 
the officers and employes is taken about 
once a year. Material is constantly 
made available from periodicals and 
books. Special emphasis is laid upou 
participation in the educational activ: 
ties of the American Institute of Bank 
ing, an aggressive chapter of which has 
functioned in Gary for years. 


“WOW! HE SWIPED MY STUFF” 
(Continued from page 47) 

of discovery. But this does not in the 

least alter the nature of the offense. 

It must be indeed a peculiar type of 
mind that thinks wholly with seissors 
and the paste pot. One would think 
that a man’s innate sense of decency, 
would militate against his putting out 
under his own name, or that of his own 
institution, someone else’s product. 

There is some satisfaction to & 
gained from the fact that the fellow who 
indulges in this kind of business cannot 
last at the game very long. If he has 
not enough industry and ingenuity t 
sit down and re-phrase an idea in bis 
own words, in such a way as to interpre 
his own institution to his own public 
then he cannot remain long in the a¢ 
vertising business. 

When the ad man sweats blood ove 
an ad, weighs it carefully, works it ove 
and over, tries to make the thing conve! 
the exact shade of meaning which is ™ 
his mind, finally rounds it into finishel 
form and publishes it—and then has ! 
stolen—he has a right to be angry; ft 
someone has appropriated his labor. 

But as for stealing the ideas ths 
underlie savings advertising, you might 
as well accuse a man of stealing t 
principles of advertising or the rules of 
psychology. It can’t be done—they # 
common property. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
Side Trust & Savings Bank, Gary, In- 
diana; Edwy B. Reid is advertising 
director of the Federal Land and In- 
termediate Credit Banks, Washington, 
p. C.; C. D. Streeter is president of 
the Streeter Lumber Company, Keokuk, 
Jowa, and a practical farmer; W. M. 
Gerrard is general manager of the 
Staple Cotton Growers Association, 
Greenwood, Miss.; Ira F. Reed is vice 
president of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas; Dr. Ivan 
Wright is in the department of eco- 
nomies of the University of Illinois and 


Salvant is manager of the discount de- 
partment of the Canal Bank & Trust 
Company, New Orleans. 


“THE CITIES ARE FULL OF 
PRIDE, CHALLENGING 
EACH TO EACH!” 
(Continued from page 30) 

lakes (the largest 25 miles in cireun- 
ference), Madison cannot absorb plants 
having liquid industrial wastes because 
there is no river to run off these wastes. 

Artisan or semi-skilled labor employed 
in machine and machine tool work, in 
gas engine plants, in farm implement 
lines, likes to live in Madison because of 
the many recreational and other oppor- 
tunities afforded. So bankers who know 
of companies that would be inter- 
ested in establishing branch plants re- 
quiring stable labor conditions should 
look to this city for a possible solution 
of their customers’ requirements. + =f — a 

Nearly 5,000 people are employed ; Sede —_— == | 
here in industry notwithstanding the oe 2 pba acs i Bi Ae. 
feet that the city is the home of the MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY BUILDING 
University of Wisconsin and the seat Dallas, Texas 
of the state government. 


Chemical progress is rapidly taking 
on new developments. Over 1,600 


freight ears are shipped out annually THE tall office building with bank- 


With nothing but dry cell batteries in * 
them. The leading manufacturer of — one located on the ground 


disinfectants and insect repellents is floor has a advantages. In the 
located here. A new organization has first place there is the advertising 
just been formed to make, chemically, value of a building which becomes a 
caps for all kinds of bottles. Rennet is local land mark. In the second place 
made only in Madison to serve the West the tenants of the building automat- 
and the Middle West. . S 
: ; ically become customers of the bank 
mportant wood products discoveries throuch th . f its] : 
have been made in Madison, due to the 8 2 TREES Se ee 
location here of the United States For- 
est Products Laboratory. Balsam wood 
was discovered, developed and made 


marketable in Madison. A | 9 F R E D Gi B O S S O M 


With these developments taking place, 
there is employment for female labor, Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


industries that chiefly employ . 
Women will find this point a good fac- 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


tory location. — 
at 


a (Yams?) 
Banks demand good charac- € y j m 
ter of their employes.— SS Aa 
wieco He 
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HE importance of the vault as a 
money-making part of the bank’s 
equipment is fully recognized in the 
new building of the Plainfield Trust 


Company of Plainfield, N. J. As the 
pictures show, there are three distinct 
vaults: the safe deposit vault with a 
liberal supply of small boxes; a trunk 
vault with plenty of space and equip- 
ment for handling heavy trunks and 
boxes; and a fur storage vault. 

This is said to be the first bank in 
New Jersey to provide storage for fur 
garments. It has been a_ successful 
enterprise with New York banks for 
some time, and the promptness with 
which Plainfield Trust customers took 
advantage of the opportunity to use the 
bank’s cold storage vault would indicate 
that there is a real field for banks in 
this new service for the valuables of 
customers. 

There is reason to believe that cus- 
tomers feel more secure when their valu- 
able fur garments are in the vaults of 
a financial institution than when they 
are cared for by a storage house with 
which customers have had but few 
dealings. 

The new vaults are the last word in 
protection and convenience. The main 
safe deposit vault, electrically protected 
by over seven miles of-’cabling, has a 
capacity of 6,500 boxes, is guarded by 
a 16-inch circular steel door weighing 
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26 tons and is constructed of armor- 
plate, flame-resisting steel. 

A careful study and watchful super- 
vision of the planning and erection of 
the entire building has resulted in well 
planned, convenient quarters which per- 
mit of prompt service and plenty of 
room for expansion. 

The arrangement of the lobby is as 
follows: At the right as one enters, is 
the women’s department. Paying and 
receiving cages follow to the rear of the 
lobby where two private offices and the 
real estate department are located. 
Across the back of the lobby is the 
foreign department, trust officer’s pri- 
vate office and trust department, and 
cages. 

At the left as one enters are the 
private offices of President Pond and 
Vice President Hubbell. The officers’ 
platform, note cage and other cages 
follow to the rear of the lobby. 

Across the facade are six Ionie col- 
umns. At night these are indirectly il- 
luminated by floodlights, making the eol- 
umns stand out strikingly against the 
dark background. The building, four 
stories high, has a main entrance on 
Park Avenue and one on Second Street, 
with a central lobby covering an area 
of 12,000 square feet. The main bank- 
ing room is surrounded by windows on 
all four sides, an unusual arrangement 
in any publie building, and this results 
in a room flooded with sunlight most of 


the day. A decorative ceiling 32 feet 
from the floor gives an effect of spa- 
ciousness. 

Simplicity is the keynote throughout, 
color scheme of wall and hangings being 
a neutral shade. A floor and stairway 
of travertine, counter work of finet 
Botticini marble and etched bronze with 
a border of antique verde marble at the 
base of the cage line, and four large 
seagiola pillars at the rear of the lobby 
of highly glazed dark red marble, con- 
bine to make a banking room of w 
usual beauty. 

Among the new features incorporate! 
in the arrangement of the new build 
ing are the four large advertising 
windows across the front which offers 
splendid opportunity for displaying th 
services of the bank. 

Another is the night safe installed f 
the convenience and protection of Ist 
depositors. 

- +. * * 

HE Plainfield Trust Company font 

ally opened its new building June 4 
On the same day, The City Nation 
Bank of Plainfield, an old and strom 
institution, organized in 1875, consi 
dated with The Plainfield Trust Cou 
pany, under the name of the !atter. It 
was only 24 years ago to the month thi! 
The Plainfield Trust Company beg 
business in a small store with deposi 
of $124,000 and today they cxceté 
$21,000,000. 
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COMMERCIAL PAPER AND ITS 
PART IN PRESENT-DAY 


FINANCING 

(Continued from page 11) 
deposits for fixed periods and those with 
seasonal inflow and outflow of funds 
that can be closely judged, can profit- 
ably invest in paper that will mature to 
meet these demands. Other banks may 
well be more or less regular buyers of 
paper with maturities scattered, so that 
there is a steady inflow of funds that 
may be either reinvested or used to take 
ere of unforeseen contingencies. 

The wide selection of names offers 
excellent opportunities for diversifica- 
fion industrially and geographically: 
and this is of particular benefit to the 
bank whose business is more or less 
restricted to its own community, to one 
principal crop, or to one or even a few 
kinds of industry. Also the unit of 
commercial paper permits even the small 
bank to spread its funds over a wide 
range of different obligations. The 
fact that commercial paper is not re- 
newable and that it is available for re- 
discount, together with its record of 
low percentage of loss and its history of 
prompt payments in times of stress, all 
are strong reasons for its inclusion in 
a bank’s portfolio. 

Carefully chosen commercial paper 
has long been recognized as a liquid and 
safe investment by banks, and the steady 
growth of watchfulness and responsi- 
bility on the part of leading dealers 
has not only increased the element of 
safety to the purchaser, but also has 
brought better service and larger benefits 
to the borrower. Commercial paper 
performs a real economic function and 
its place in our scheme of commercial 
banking is secure. 


DETROIT WINS DEBATE 
AT A. I. B. CONVENTION 


The Detroit chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, holders of the sil- 
ver cup recently won at the 1926 Con- 
vention in Dallas, Texas, when its. team 
was victorious in the national debate, 
is already making plans to be host for 
the next convention which will be held 
in Detroit in July, 1927. 

The Detroit team is composed of 
louis Komjothy, Peoples State Bank, 
Cecil Hunt, Detroit Savings Bank; D. 
M. Irwin, Peoples State Bank, and 
Frank Thomas, First National Bank. 

The debate was won by the Detroit 
Chapter upholding the negative of the 
question: Resolved, that the Federal Re- 
serve System should not be prohibited 


m engaging in open market trans- 
actions, 


EE ee 


The character of the borrow- 


er governs the loan— 
HECO 


342 Madison Ave., New York 


A Tested 
_Bank Building 


Service 


Interior view of Beacon-Charles Branch of the 
NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 


AMHE Tellers’ Cages in the attractive quarters 
$€) for this branch of the National Shawmut 
Bank are of the New Protected Type of Construc- 
tion—designed by the Thomas M. James Com- 
pany to meet the exacting requirements of that 
institution. 


May we help you in planning the design for 
your new banking home? Regardless of size, 
your building must meet expectations and indi- 
vidual requirements—and our organization, rich 
in bank building experience, is at your service 
to handle the job. 


Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





3 Park St., Boston 
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WORK UNDER WAY ON 
NEW BUFFALO BANK 


The building now oceupied by the 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, New York, was 
sold to the Federal Reserve Bank and 
a new building is being built for the 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany. 


INFORMAL BANKING QUARTERS 


The plans eall for a ten-story section 
and a four-story section with founda- 
tions under the four-story structure 
strong enough to hold ten stories. 

These plans allow for the largest 
office of any bank in Buffalo. The en- 
tire main floor will be devoted to lobby, 
banking cages and officers’ quarters. 
There will be entrances on two streets. 
Because of the contour of the land, the 
banking floor will be on the street level 
on one street and on the second floor on 
the other street. On the level of the 
lower street, will be located the safe de- 
posit department so that this too, may 


be said to be on a first floor. ' "> 
A mezzanine floor will be used to Be . i is 
\aass 


hs 


quarter the trust department. The floor Right: What appears at 
above the main banking room will be pet org B 4 = 
used by the bond and new business de- a ake oh po " aco 
partments and the floor above that will Marine Central Bank 
be devoted entirely to working depart- 
ments of the bank. 
The frontage of this new building in- 
cludes 77 feet on Main Street and 232 


feet on Swan Street, 58 feet on Pearl 


Street and 109 feet on Erie Street. It NFORMALITY is the dominating ington. When the: doors of the new 
is expected that the new quarters will be note in the interior of the new institution were opened to the public 
ready for service within a year. Marine Central Bank in Seattle, Wash- recently there was disclosed not the cus- 


tomary cool grill work and _ barred 
doors, but quarters as informal as a 
lounging room. 

There were no cages to be seen nor 
were there any long countered corridors 
or private offices. To the left of the 
entrance are the officers’ quarters, easily 
accessible and a bit luxurious with heavy 
rugs and easy chairs. Beyond are the 
tellers’ booths separated only by low 
divisions of heavy glass. An extremely 
light type of counter sereen is used and 
is fashioned to harmonize with the 
balance of the interior fittings. 

A heavy rug covers the entire lobby 
floor and benches are covered with 
tapestry, giving the entire lobby 
the appearance of a well fitted club 
room. 

To the right of the entrance a graceful 
stairway curves down to the vault and 
ROMEO SAVINGS BANK, ROMEO, MICH. safety deposit boxes in the basement and 
further on is a group of black walnut 
furniture and tapestry together with a 
antique table flanked by high carved 
chairs and old brass standard lamps it 
ship design. 

On opening day the new lobby wa 
Our expert advice is free to you with no obligations banked with hundreds - of baskets of 

flowers of every description, and the 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY, Bank Builders officers were on hand until late in the 


i : nee evening to greet the many visitors, some 
1461 First National Bank Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS io? Gian: enn: Sie of ee to 
OS y>_->visit the new bank and inspeet 8 





HIS beautiful New Home for the Romeo Savings Bank of Romeo, 

Michigan, is the second bank building we have planned and are 
building and equipping in Romeo within a year, under our “guaranteed 
limit cost” form of contract. 


We have many satisfied customers. We can satisfy you, too. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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unusual interior. 

According to Andrew Price, the pres- 
ident of the new institution, there is 
only one thing lacking in the appearance 
of the new bank and that is a cathedral 
window with a bit of color over the 
gothic arch of the stairway. This will 
be added later. 

In contrast to the informality of the 
lobby is the modern safety vault in the 
basement, which is equipped with the 
latest electrical protective devices. 


HOW TO GET LOWER 
RAIL RATES 


(Continued from page 21) 

must determine whether we want all 
year ‘round transportation or only fair 
weather transportation. Railroads on 
their branch lines cannot afford to op- 
erate in the winter time only when the 
cost of operation far exceeds the rev- 
enue, and then be deprived of the cream 
of the business in fair weather when a 
small profit might be realized. 

In territory of heavy traffic density, 
there is room for both motor transporta- 
tion and rail transportation. I would 
not for a moment suggest that the motor 
bus and motor truck should go out of 
business, but I do think that they 
should be confined to those routes which 
act as auxiliary systems to rail lines. 

It is clear that no State could get 
along without rail transportation. It 
needs that transportation at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with the proper 
maintenance, efficient operation and in- 
tensive development of its railroads. 
To secure such a result it needs to assist 
the railroads in not only maintaining, 
but increasing their traffic density. To 
divide the traffic where there is not 
sufficient for both rail lines and motor 
busses is economically unsound, and 
must result in the end in higher rates. 

I am not opposed to motor bus and 
motor truck transportation. I believe 
that within a certain field of operation 
this form of transportation is here to 
stay. In territory of sufficient traffic 
density, motor vehicles can well be per- 
mitted to operate even parallel to and in 
competition with the railroads, but in 
those sections of the country where 
traffie density is very light, it is im 
portant if we are to have reasonable 
rates that the business be confined in the 
territory traversed either to the one 
system or the other. 

The other proposal now prominent in 
the publie mind likely to affect the 
rate structure is that of inland water 
transportation: 

The present publie discussion of 
Proposed inland waterways is proof 
of the fact that history in a measure 
tends to repeat itself through certain 
eyeles. In the past, this repetition of 
fconomie trend has in many instances 
Proved detrimental in the long run to 
the economic progress of society. It 
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Our total price on all the various items of work and materials 
incorporated in a modern bank room is generally 
lower than #f bids are received separately 
on each part of the project. 


The M. Ohmer's Sons Co. 


DAUTON, 
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Builders of Fine Bank Work Since ‘a9 


In addition, when we are entrusted with the entire contract 
respcnsibility for the co-ordination of the whole program 
of construction is assumed by us, eliminating delays in 
manufacture and assuring that installation will pro- 
ceed without loss of time or unsightly patch- 


ing when erection is bequn at the building. 





therefore behooves us to study with great 
eare the advisability of attempting at 
the present time, through any form of 
burdensome taxation or private invest- 
ments, to return in any extensive way 
to that form of inland water transpor- 
tation which modern methods of com- 
merce have long since outgrown. I do 
not include in this discussion a deep 
waterway via the Great Lakes. 

I believe the three outstanding 
reasons underlying all arguments in 
favor of expenditures for the develop- 
ment of inland waterways may be brief- 
ly stated as follows: 

(a) It is claimed that within a very 
few years the railroads will be over- 
burdened and unable to carry the com- 
merce of the country. 


(b) That waterway traffic will afford 
competition, preventing unfair rail 
rates. 

(ec) That water transportation may 
be conducted at lesser cost, and there- 
fore will produce a saving in the ex- 
change of products. 

Is it likely that within a few years 
the railroads will be unable successfully 
to carry the commerce of the Mississ- 
ippi Valley? In this connection it is in- 
teresting to remember that the business 
of the railroads has increased 800 per 
cent in the last 40 years. I believe all 
will agree -that during the latter part of 
this period the railroads have labored 
under serious legislative restraints and 
handicaps, but notwithstanding this 
fact, they have met the growing demands 
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OLD NATIONAL BANK, Centralia, Illinois 


— under our Single Contract plan, this bank build- 


ing is an instance of its practical success. Estimates are 
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guaranteed. Before incurring any obligation the owners know 
definitely the complete, final cost. It eliminates loss of time, 
duplication of effort or pyramiding of profits. We would like 
to explain it to you in detail. 


We will, without obligation, furnish photographs, 
plans, cost data and other information to any banker 
who is interested in bank building or equipment. 
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of commerce and today are suffering not 
by reason of any excessive traffic den- 
sity, but because of a lack of sufficient 
tonnage. 

Indeed, at the present time the net ton 
miles per mile of road per day in Central 
Eastern territory is 11,082, and in what is 
known as Pocahontas region, the net ton 
miles per mile of road per day is 19,- 
114. This very heavy traffie density is 
being handled successfully and efficient- 
ly by the railroads, and to the satisfae- 
tion of the shippers. As against such 
a traffic density we find that the net ton 
miles per mile of road per day in the 
Northwestern region is only 2,681, and 
in the Central Western district is only 
3,542. 


It is not claimed that these railroads 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets + + + + + SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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in territory of greatest traffic density 
have yet reached the limit of their ca- 
pacity, notwithstanding the fact that 
their traffie density is in one case almost 
eight times greater than in the North- 
western region. Therefore, it ought to 
be clearly apparent that even the exist- 
ing railroad mileage could sustain a 
traffic density many times greater than 
that which it enjoys at the present time. 
Indeed, one of the difficulties of the west- 
ern railroads as compared to the eastern 
roads, is lack of traffie density. Given 
the same traffie density, the Western 
railroads would not be in a_ position 
which would cause them to seek rate 
relief. 

Therefore, if the present traffic den- 
sity is to be thinned out still more by 


any form of subsidized water transports. 
tion, it follows that the traffic remaip. 
ing would have to bear higher rates t) 
make up for that lost to the water line: 

Since inland water transportation ¢ay 
reach only the people living immediate 
lv adjacent to the rivers or canals, jt 
follows that there must be rail transpor. 
tation for the inland markets lying bac& 
of these river points. If to reach thes 
inland markets, the railroads are ¢op. 
fronted with shorter hauls and a thinner 
traffic density, it must be apparent to 
the layman that higher rates would be re. 
quired, and whatever gain there might 
be in the immediate water haul would 
of necessity be lost in the general rate 
structure because of the thinner trafic 
density. 

Is water competition necessary jp 
order to maintain rail rates at a reason. 
able level? 

It would seem that the answer to this 
question is found in the present power 
of regulating authorities to prescribe 
maximum rates for rail transportation, 
and if for any reason railroads found it 
necessary and were permitted to make 
lower rates merely to compete with 
boats, there would have to be compensat- 
ing increases in the general rate strue- 
ture not affected by water competition 
in order to maintain efficient railway 
systems. 

Is it true that inland waterways can 
operate at a lesser price and afford 
lesser rates than transportation by rail! 
1 realize that it is commonly accepted 
that water transportation could be » 
conducted, but a careful study of the 
subject, I think, leads to the opposite 
conclusion when all factors are con 
sidered. 

The general impression that inland 
water transportation is cheaper has 
risen from the fact that in almost every 
case it is subsidized. One of the most 
exhaustive studies I have seen on this 
subject is by Harold G. Moulton in his 
book entitled “Waterways versus Rail- 
ways.” Mr. Moulton is instructor in 
political economy in the University of 
Chieago, and has not only studied in- 
land waterway problems through data, 
statistics and literature published on the 
subject, but he has made a first hand i- 
spection and investigation of the cost 
and method of operation of canals and 
rivers in England, on the continent of 
Europe, and in the United States 
Those of you who desire to pursue the 
subject will find his book most interest 
ng indeed. Mr. Moulton in his remark 
able work on this subject conclude 
with the following statement: 

“Our investigations have indicated 
that it is only in rare instances that 
river transportation can be made # 
economical as transportation by rail” 

One concrete illustration is that of 
the New York barge canals. In th 
Fastern district of the United State 
the average rate per ton per mile for al 
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freight in 1923 was approximately 1.11 
cents, and the rate per ton per mile on 
the New York canals was .45 cents. 
But in addition, the state paid $8,500,- 
900 annually by way of interest charges 
on its investments, and also expended 
$3,000,000 more for maintenance, mak- 
ing the annual subsidy paid by the state 
$11,500,000! When consideration is 
given to this expenditure, we find that 
in 1923 the cost for carrying a ton of 
freight one mile on the New York canals 
was 3.481 cents as against the rail rate 
of 1.11 cents! 

Indeed, when we consider return on 
vould investment and apply the same rate of 

rate taxes against the Panama Canal that 
raffe the railroads pay, plus bottom charges 
; of the ships, the rate per ton per mile 
through the canal is greater than the 
rate per ton per mile on the railroads in 
the United States. 

A statement recently published by 
» this the engineer of the New York barge 
owe canal demonstrated that the state would 
eribe have saved money by paying the rail- 
‘ton, roads for hauling all the tonnage that 
nd it moved on the eanal, if thereby it could 
hake have avoided its interest and mainten- 
with anee charges. 
nsat- What we need in this Middle West is 
true. not more methods of transportation, but 
ition better and more efficient development 
way of the existing facilities. While I am 

opposed to any such thing as Govern- 
eal ment subsidies, because I believe they 
ford are demoralizing, yet if we are to in- 
rail! dulge in this practice then I do not 
pted hesitate to suggest that if the Govern- 
@ 9 ment subsidizes the railroads in the same 
the way it subsidizes inland water trans- 
psite portation, economies could be produced 
con- ta such a large extent that we would not 

be seeking the slow, inflexible and inad- 
land equate means of transporting our 
has goods by water, as against the modern, 
very rapid, efficient and flexible means of 
nost rail transportation. 
this Banking and transportation are in- 
| his Sseparably connected as the two most 
tail- fundamental instrumentalities looking 
i to the exchange of all commerce. 

Upon the former depends the safety 
and efficiency, not only of the credit of 
the country, but also the medium of ex- 
change, without which there could be no 
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HIS is the banking 

floor plan of the 

Columbia State Sav- 

ings Bank under con- 

struction on a 50 foot 

inside lot, a well thought 

out plan. Note the en- 

trance arrangement, the 

._ | placing of the monumen- 

ude, Gen. tal stairs leading to the 
«2 | basement in a desirable 

ze 2% place and still not inter- 
fering with the -general 
travel of the public, front 
mezzanine is occupied by 
Directors’ Room and for 
consultation rooms. .We 
give each problem indi- 


vidual study. | 
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LET US HELP YOU 


What Our Service Consists of — 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including water 
color design of proposed building. ; 


2—Complete plans, spzcifications, full size details and awarding of con- 
tracts in conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. 


lf yOu contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


W. Gibbons Uffendell, Inc., Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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banking house in that section of the Plans are being completed for the 
state, being more than 50 years old, $65,000 bank building for the First Na- 
commeree. Upon the latter, all business and from a very small beginning it has tional Bank of Madison, Indiana, which 
is dependent for the actual physical grown until now its resourees are more will be 20x75x45 feet of granite and 
interchange of goods, and its prosperity than $2,500,000. Bedford stone trim. Bond—Hubbard 
is indispensable to the prosperity of the Company of Chicago are the architects. 
industry of our entire country. 

I have faith to believe that both in- The Seeurity National Bank of 
stitutions are in the main in the hands @ua@nah, Texas is remodeling its bank The First National Bank of Peters- 
of men imbued with a sincere desire for >uilding. burg, Indiana, contemplates making 
honest and efficient service, and that be- * an addition to its bank building. It 
cause of this fact, they will command the will cost $25,000 to make the improve- 
unlimited confidence of thinking men ment. 
and women everywhere. 


The City Bank and Trust Company, 
Natchez, Mississippi, is having its bank 
building remodeled and refinished. It 
will also be equipped with the . most An addition is planned being made 

Formal opening of the new bank modern and finest banking equipment. to the bank and office building of the 
building of the Bank of Thomasville, The plans include the remodeling of the Franklin Loan and Savings Company, 

masville, Georgia, was held recently. entire interior to meet the needs of this Columbus, Ohio. Maturity not for at 

Bank of Thomasville is the oldest progressive institution. least two years. 
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= SEEMS quite probable that the future of agriculture will re- 
quire the successful application of all the sound principles of 
cooperation in the matter of grading, selling, and making delivery, 


—Oscar Wells, president American Bankers Association 


LATEST FARM CENSUS REVEALS 
MANY STARTLING CHANGES 


Where will the decrease in farms end? 
How will the natien be fed ten years 
hence? Will horses be eliminated? 


By EDWY B. REID 


Director Advertising and Publicity, Federal Land and Intermediate Credit Banks, Washington, D. C. 


HE decrease in farm population 

during the last five years has been 
about 375,000; in number of farms 75,- 
000. This is the startling information 
contained in the recent agricultural 
census. 

The purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar fell to 69 in 1921 and has slowly 
advanced tu. 88. 

The decrease in harvested crops is 19 
million acres, five per cent of the entire 
harvested crop area of the United States. 
This is the first time an agricultural 
ecnsus has shown a decrease in harvested 
crops. 

The decrease in horses and mules in 


the past five years is 1,900,000 mature 
animals and 1,700,000. colts. 

The rate of increase in population 
is about 1,500,000 annually. These new 
people require about 2,500,000 acres to 
provide them with agricultural products 
for each year. 

The acreage released by horses and 
mules, should they continue to decrease 
at the current rate, would add slightly 
less than is demanded by our increase in 
population. (It requires 1,900,000 
acres to raise feed for the horses repre- 
sented by the present yearly decrease.) 

With 70 per cent of the acreage in 
the United States utilized to support 


live stock, 20 per cent used directly in 
producing food, and 10 per cent devoted 
to growing fibers, oil plants and other 
crops, there is ample opportunity to 
shift our acreage and thus increase 
greatly the ability of our land to support 
more human life. That process has 
been going on to a marked degree prior 
to the last few years and has had a 
very great influence upon the business 
of agriculture, which, in time, has been 
reflected to almost every other industry. 


of the almost uni- 
agriculture during 
one would expect 
in acreage rather 


Thinking in terms 
versal depression in 
the last five years, 
to see the decrease 


HERE are 3,600,000 fewer horses and mules (including colts) in 


America today than five years ago. 


In the next five years, some 


estimate the horse population will shrink a million a year as it has dur- 


ing the past five years. 


in the cities and on the farms. 


Tractors and trucks are replacing horses both 
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HERE are 506,000 

tractors on farms, 
an increase of 100 per 
cent in five years. 
There are farms that 
have been entirely mo- 
torized. Special trac- 
tors for cultivating per- 
form many tasks that 
are ordinarily done 
with one team. Small 
garden tractors take 
the place of: the one- 
horse cultivator and en- 
able farmers to accom- 
plish more in a day. 


uniform over the whole United States. 
Such however, is not correct. 

“The trend in harvest acreage,” 
according to Dr. O. E. Baker, economist 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, “has been downward in 
nearly all the South and in the Eastern 
Corn Belt. It has been upward in most 
of the Great Plains Region, and South- 
em Minnesota, and also, but less not- 
ably, in the upper lakes country and in 
parts of New York and New England. 

“The decrease in crop acreage occurred 
principally in five regions: (1) The 
eastern cotton belt, (2) the corn and 
winter wheat belt, (3) the eastern and 
southern portion of the corn belt, (4) 
the hay and pasture region from Lake 
Michigan to the Hudson Valley, and (5) 
eastern Washington and California. 

“The largest area of increase is the 
semi-arid, western portion of the Great 
Plains Region, extending from the 
staked plains of northwestern Texas to 
Montana and beyond. In this region, 
wheat is the dominant crop in the entire 
area north of Texas; winter wheat in 
western Kansas and eastern Colorado, 
spring wheat in the western portion of 
the Dakotas and most of Montana. In 
most of the spring wheat region, how- 
ever, the increase is more nominal than 
real. This region experienced in 1919 
the most severe drouth ever known, the 
acreage of wheat harvested in 1919 in 
Montana being less than half planted. 
In fact, in Montana and North Dakota 
the aereage of crops planted in 1919 was 
greater than in 1924. 

“The central and southern Great 
Plains Region, however, experienced no 
Unusual drought in 1919 and the in- 
(tease in crop acreage in this region is 
teal and probably permanent. In west- 
em Kansas and eastern Colorado it is 
owing not only to the expansion of 
winter wheat production, as already 
noted, but also to an increase in the 
acreage of sorghums (Kafir, Malo, and 
others. ) 


It is evident that despite a decline in 


the price of wheat to almost one-half 
that in the two years preceding the 1920 
census, it continued profitable to plow 
up the natural short-grass pasture and 
put the land into wheat and the grain 
sorghums. Even at the lower price, 
the value of the wheat crop per acre in 
this semi-arid region is normally eight 
to ten times the value of the pasturage. 

And, although the cost of labor is 
also considerably greater, the annual net 
return per acre in growing wheat has 
apparently been sufficiently superior to 
what the land will earn as pasture to 
stimulate a notable movement in the 
direction of wheat farming. It should 
be noted, however, that the past five 
years have been marked by a severe de- 
pression in the range cattle industry. 

“The most outstanding area of in- 
crease of crop acreage is in southwestern 
Minnesota. Apparently, the inerease is 
owing almost wholly to an increase in 
the area of corn and oats. The wheat 
acreage decreased greatly in much of 
this district, and the hay acreage re- 
mained about stationary. It is evident, 
therefore, that the increase in crop land 
in this district resulted mostly from the 
plowing up of pasture. That pasture 
land should have been plowed up and 
put into corn and oats during these 
years of low prices of farm products 
and high wages for labor, is significant. 
It indicates a northward expansion of 
the corn belt, caused probably by the 
rising price of corn from 1921 to 1923, 
and the need to economize labor, beef 
cattle requiring less labor than dairy 
cattle.” 

The change in acreage is by no means 
uniform. The decrease in farm prices 
was greatest on those commodities which 
we export, except cotton, and the shrink- 
age in harvested crop acreage was, in 
general, where such crops are produced. 
Such reduction in acreage was ‘ ac- 
companied by the loss of about 75,000 
farms and a decrease in the farm pop- 
ulation of about 375,000! 


One of the most significant things 


about the shiftingeof acreage and farm 
population during this period is the al- 
most negligible number of foreclosures 
on farms earrying 3444 year loans made 
by the local National Farm Loan 
Associations operating through the 12 
Federal Land Banks. During the 
period of operation of these banks the 
total foreclosures amount to less than 
one-half of one per cent, and there are 
more than a billion dollars outstanding, 
representing more than 280,000 borrow- 
ers. These farthers did not have to 
renew their loans during the period of 
depression, having merely to continue to 
pay the low rate on interest and the one 
per cent additional which goes to pay 
off the loan at the end of the amortiza- 
tion period. 

Further, the sales of farms carrying 
Federal Land Bank loans were very 
small during the period of speculation 
and highest land values indicating that 
the farmer who had such a loan, geared 
to the needs of agriculture, is not so 
interested in changing, farms or getting 
out of the farming business. 

He has opportunity to plan proper 
rotations, build his soil, and operate as 
a good husbandman. Consequently, he 
harvests greater profits and is more con- 
tented: with his farm than the neighbor 
struggling along with a short-term loan 
which he has to renew every 3 or 5 years 
at varying interest rates with the ever 
present costs for searching titles, com- 
missions and bonuses. Tenants will 
always be needed in our system of ag- 
riculture, but tenants must be en- 
eouraged to become land owners. 





Everyone but Reed was satis- 
fied with Reed’s Master Plan 
tor ’25. 

Now send tor and 


Mass-color Plan for '26 


Reed's 
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TO GET FARMERS’ BUSINESS— 
A FARMER’S ADVICE 


- This is 


some 


inside information on 
building up farmer deposits. 


Any 


man likes to be met on his own ground 


By C. D. STREETER 


An Iowa Farmer 


gd the confidence of the farmer, 
and you'll have his business. Then 
vou will be doing business with a friend. 
But you can’t inspire the farmer's conti- 
dence by remaining in your bank. You 
can’t get it by sending him a picture 
post card at Christmas. Neither should 
vou expect it to come from advertising 
your bank as “The friendly bank.” 

We farmers are just like other human 
beings. We want to know that your 
friendship is real. You must come out 
to our farms, not once, but many times. 
The oftener you come, the better you 
will like it. 

A farmer, as a rule, is a queer sort of 
bird. I know what I am talking about, 
for I am a farmer. When a farmer 
comes into your bank, he is quite often 


on his guard. He is suspicious. He is 


The lower 
farmer an 


looking over some of his live stock. 
with him. 


just a little afraid you are going to skin 
him. And believe me, some of us have 
very good grounds for that feeling. 
But, if you come out to the farm, we 
feel entirely different. 

At home, the average farmer is open 
and frank. Heshows you over his place, 
points with considerable pride to his 
live stock, his buildings, and his crop. 
In fact, he makes you feel that he is 
glad you came, for he is glad. 

He needs you and you need him. 

The first step to be taken is to elimi- 
nate the city limits and go more than 
half way to meet your farmer friends. 
The country belongs to the town, but 
vou are hardly getting your share of 
the country business if you don’t know 
more about it than most bankers do. 

You bankers like to laugh about mis- 


icture shows L. J. Wolf of the State Trust and Savings Bank, Keokuk, lowa visiting a 


The secretary of the Chamber of Commerce is 


The upper picture shows a meeting at a Lee county, lowa farm attended by bankers, 


business men and farmers 


takes farmers make due to lack of 
knowledge about banking, but I'll bet 
a prize pumpkin that the average 
banker would display more ignorance of 
farming. But if you'll get together 
with us, we'll both learn and will soon 
be on an equal footing. 

It’s a mystery to me how a bank eash- 
ier can pass on the eredit of a farmer 
without ever having seen his farm, and 
a good many farmers have undoubtedly 
been mystified in the same way. 

Perhaps we farmers aren’t as good 
business men as we should be, but you'll 
be surprised at the welcome you'll re- 
ceive if you come out to the farm and 
give us some practical help. You ean 
show us how to keep books, and how to 
plan our finances. You might even be 
able to show us how to manage, but we 
don’t have much confidence in advice 
given from a swivel chair, for we have 
to get out and dig to get our experience 
and it is difficult to see how you ean 
know how to plan a farmer’s bookkeep- 
ing if you don’t know what a farmer's 
assets and liabilities are. 

But to get back to the social side. 
You treat a big manufacturer to lunch. 
You go through his plant. You show 
a real interest in his business—and you 
get his account. 

Show the same personal interest in 
us, and you'll get like results. The 
average farmer has a larger investment 
in his business than the average business 
man. Isn’t that a basis for our expect- 
ing similar interest in our business? 

Come to our fairs and pienies. Join 
in our cooperative and social organiza- 
tions. You'll be weleome. Meet us on 
our own ground, and you'll find many 
ways to help us build our business with 
vour bank. 


FARM RETURNS SHOW AN 
IMPROVEMENT 


Further improvement in the financial 
condition of farmers in 1925 over the 
preceding three years is shown by the 
annual survey of farm returns. Reports 
from 15,330 farmers in all parts of the 
country show an average net return of 
$1,297. Out of this amount $225 was 
paid as interest on indebtedness and 
$127 was spent for improvements. 

The net return of $1,297 for 192 
compares with $1,205 for 15,103 farms 
in 1924; $1,020 for 16,186 farms in 
1923, and $917 for 6,094 farms in 1922. 
Both receipts and expenses have il- 
creased each year during the four year 
period. 


The United States National Bank of 
Los Angeles, California, held open house 
at its new headquarters at Eighth and 
Spring streets recently. The old loca- 
tion at Second and Spring streets will 
be maintained as a branch. 
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ORDERLY MARKETING SUCCEEDS 
WHEN BASED ON SERVICE 


Supplying grades of cotton that can be relied upon 
whenever manufacturers are ready to buy, has 
enabled this cooperative to build a lasting business 


By W. M. GERRARD, 


General Manager Staple Cotton Growers Cooperative Association, Greenwood, Miss. 


OOPERATIVE marketing means 

selling to the best advantage and is 
in direct conflict with an organized hold- 
ing movement. 

Many producers in the beginning 
cherished the idea that it was only nee- 
essary to sign a majority of growers 
and hold the products and then dictate 
prices. As a matter of fact, many 
jeaders have accepted and still hold fast 
to this false assumption. 

Another group is equally as certain 
that no permanent success can be assured 
if it is based solely on the control idea: 
only through a superior service both to 
producer and consumer, can any perma- 
nent success in marketing be attained. 

If service to producers is superior to 
that of outside agencies, the membership 
problem is simplified, and there is no 
longer need for the binding contract 
which permits no withdrawal, and which 
may be terminated only by death, or 
failure of the grower to produce the 
product that he agreed to deliver. 


If the service rendered consumers is 
superior to what they have previously 
received, there need be no fear of secur- 
ing sufficient orders to absorb all the 
product. As a matter of fact, associa- 
tions conducted on the basis of service 
will eventually seeure control of the 
product. 


Control based on service is no menace 
either to grower or consumer and will, 
by the very nature of things, secure a 
stabilization of prices which is one of 
the chief benefits to be secured through 
cooperative marketing. 

Unless the service offered by a co- 
Operative is of a superior quality, I 
doubt the justification for the organiza- 
tion. In the first place, in a successful 
cooperative, the large quantity handled 
makes uniform selection of quality far 
more satisfactory than can ordinarily 
be seeured by private enterprise. 

For example, in the Staple Cotton 
Growers Cooperative Association, we 
have so zealously maintained quality 
that our brands are spoken of by the 
trade as standards. Bringing this about 
Was no easy task. It was accomplished 
by the most painstaking care in the 
selection of original types and constant 
watchfulness to prevent deterioration. 

We have tried to safeguard this one 
phase of our service to the maximum de- 
gree. We have gone so far as to permit 
the return of cotton even after it had 

n accepted and paid for. The value 
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of this is illustrated by the following | 


case: 

Recently one of our large tire manu- 
facturing customers found the quality 
of his goods was not meeting specifica- 
tions. The president of the mill wrote 
and asked that either I make a personal 
trip to his plant or send someone to 
help investigate the trouble and assist 
in correcting it. In his letter he stated 
that every bale in his warehouse had 
been shipped by us and accepted by the 
mill. But he said that his experience 
with our organization in the past had 
led him to believe that if he bought 
cotton from us not giving proper re- 
sults, we would assist him to correct the 
trouble. 


We were under absolutely no obliga- 
tion to this mill. In making a substitu- 
tion of cotton, we might actually lose 
something on the initial transaction, 
but would we not in the end hold a large 
customer that we might otherwise lose? 
Would not future orders far more than 
overbalanee any loss sustained at the 
present time? 

We firmly believe that nothing pays 
larger dividends than the knowledge of 
our customers that they may depend 
upon the quality of our shipments; and 
further, that in case of any. misunder- 
standing, we will give full consideration 
to the mill’s requirements and views. 

“Orderly marketing’ with us simply 
means supplying staple cotton at any 
time and in any quantity the trade desires, 
with the proviso that the market price 
be paid and that we have the quality 
in hand. We will sell only such cotton 
as we have actually in stock. We can- 
not anticipate delivery by our member- 
ship. Weather conditions make such 
anticipation entirely too hazardous. 


We have sold as' much as 43,000 bales 
in one month and as little as 2,200 bales. 
If there is a demand, we supply it. If 
there is no demand, we do not foree it. 

There are times when price conces- 
sion ‘will stimulate business and there 
are other times when a reduction in 
price will not only fail to secure orders, 
but will further depress the market. 
In 1923, when prices were relatively 
high and shipments from our section 
were much less than shipments normally, 
price concession stimulated buying, be- 
cause the cotton was actually needed. 

However, the very reverse of this 
situation has existed for the past few 
months. We produced last season prac- 








Canada - 
the Best 
Customer 


ANADA buys more 
goods from the United 
States than from any other 
country. In 1925 these 
purchases amounted to 


$579,746,080. 


In return Canada supplies 
the United States with many 
essentials—chiefly food, 
forest products and minerals. 


Millions 
of Acres 
Await 
Settlement 


Only one-fifth of the avail- 
able farm land in Canada is 
under cultivation. - Good 
land close to railways, mar- 
kets and schools can be 
bought for $15 to $20 an acre. 
Settlement of these lands 
improves international trade 
—north and south. 


Your nearest neighbor wel- 
comes United States settlers. 


For information write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 


DAVENPORT TAYLOR A 


| CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 
endars, Building Directories, Name 
plates. Bronze Signs and Tablets. 


Write for Folder 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO, 


412 Orleans St. 101 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 
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The real difference in banks lies not in 
the buildings they occupy but in the men 
Our bank 
building may be superior or inferior to 





and women who conduct them. 















other bank buildings nearby or far away, 







but inside our bank are human beings 
vitally interested in rendering a service 
to our customer bankers which will make 







their job easier and their growth more 
rapid. We solicit your business because 
of our belief in our ability to satisfy you. 





















| THE STOCK YARDS NATIONAL BANK 
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THE STOCK YARDS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
of CHICAGO 



























tically twice a normal crop. Shipments 
for the first five months were more than 
the annual average number of bales pro- 
duced! The price declined to a point 
where values were below the cost of pro- 
duction. With so low a level of values, 
and with mill requirements so well cared 
for, it is obvious that further price 
concessions would not stimulate buying, 
and would cause a further lessening of 
values. 

Our financing is done through the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank and 
through New York banks. In the five 
years we have operated, we have dis- 
charged every obligation and today our 
credit facilities are many times more 
than our needs. 

Cooperative associations ean and do, 
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Use Agricultural Gypsum 


to improve farms and sanitary condi- 
tions of barns in which you are interested. 
Write today for information! 


THE GYPSUM INDUSTRIES 
Dept.137 844 Rush St. Chicago, Ill. 
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where properly managed, secure as low 
interest rates and as satisfactory ma. 
turity for obligations as any other 
branch of organized industry. Safe 
and proper financing are essential to 
growth, and broad banking facilities 
are as necessary for permanent success 
as dependability in the _ produet 
marketed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS 
PROMOTE ALFALFA 


The bankers of Codington County, 
South Dakota, through their county as. 
sociation, have, offered $500 in prizes 
to the farmers who grow alfalfa. The 
prize for first place amounts to $350, 
second prize. is $100 and the third prize 
is $50. These prizes are offered to the 
townships that have an acreage of five 
or more acres of alfalfa growing on 
each farm unit. This is a high stand- 
ard, yet it is a worthy one and bankers 
in other sections that have been trying 
to encourage their farmers to grow 
alfalfa, will watch the results with in- 
terest. 








MAIL ORDER HOUSE TO HAVE 
STORES IN SMALL TOWNS 


An experiment which may result in 
establishing a chain of stores in a 
thousand or more country towns, is 
being conducted by Montgomery Ward 
and Company. 

On August 14, a display room was 
opened at Marysville, Kansas. This 
store has a stock of goods including 
farm implements, fencing, and all other 
merchandise needed by townspeople and 
farmers. The object is to display the 
goods which are to be ordered by mail. 
It is announced that Montgomery Ward 
and Company, hopes in this way to e 
tablish more personal contact with its 
customers and of course, expects to en- 
large its business. 

If the experiment is a success, it is 
understood that larger space will be 
provided so that immediate delivery 
may be made instead of requiring the 
customer to wait until the order can be 
sent from one of the central mail order 
stores. 

In other words, it seems that this com- 
pany is contemplating competition on 
the ground with small town merchants. 
This will without a doubt, create a new 
problem on which the country banker 
will be asked for advice. 


Guy G. May, cashier of the Farmers 
National Bank of Newport, Arkansas, 
for the past two years, resigned his 
position recently to accept that of state 
bank examiner with headquarters # 
Little Rock. The vacancy in the Farmers 
National Bank has been filled by William 
Dunnaway, who will serve as vice pres 
dent and cashier. 
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BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
FARMERS BUILD 
COMMUNITY TOGETHER 
(Continued from page 26) 

Several months passed. Finally the 
boy came into his store and said, “You 
didn’t expect to see me, did you?” 
Rovane asked his name and remembered 
that he was the boy whose note he had 
taken. 

“T had bad luck with my pigs the first 
year,” the boy explained, “but I have 
had better luck now and I have come 
in to pay my note. Here’s the money.” 
Naturally a real friendship sprung up 
immediately between the two. 

On another oceasion Rovane’s partner 
brought his father into the store to get 
acquainted. After a friendly conversa- 
tion, the father looked around the store 
and said that he and his boy needed 
some new clothes. Before they left, 
they had each purchased a suit. 

I can testify from my personal ex- 
perience that the bankers and merchants 
in Keokuk are among the most friendly 
business men I have met anywhere. 
They have formed the habit of making 
every one feel at home and it was all 
started through this pig club work. 

In 1924, the partner of C. D. Streeter 
was Marvin Bullard, a boy of 10. Just 
before Christmas, Mr. Streeter wrote to 
Marvin and asked him what he wanted 
Santa Claus to bring him. A prompt 
reply came, in which Marvin said that 
he wanted a tool chest. He had wished 
for a chest of tools for a good many 
years. Now that he had a pig he needed 
tools with which to build a house for his 
pig. 

The tool chest was promptly pur- 
chased and on December 25th, Mr. 
Streeter received a letter from Marvin 
which read as follows: 

“I am writing to tell you I received 
my tool chest and I thank you a thou- 
sand times for telling Santa Claus about 
it. I know if it hadn’t been for you I 
would not have had this dandy present. 
I sure was surprised as I had wanted 
one for so long and didn’t get it. I tell 
you these are some real tools. Every 
one who has seen them says I sure was 
lucky to get them and I think so too. 
T also received a knife, peanuts, candy, 
oranges and money, but the tool chest 
is the best of all. We spent Christmas 
at my grandparents. I took my tool 
chest along and showed it to them. 
Hoping you had a Merry Christmas and 
wishing you a Happy New Year.” 
Marvin Bullard. 

The suecess of the pig club work has 
been enlarged until now the club work 
of Lee County includes the raising of 
talves as well as pigs. It also includes 
poultry projects, clothing projects 
among the girls, and garden projects. 

Perhaps the most outstanding results 
of this work, so far as the children are 
toncerned, is shown in the picture re- 
Produced on page 26. There you see 





“THE BANKER 8S’ 


SEREREVICE STATION" 


What **“Republic” Correspondents 
Say cAbout “Republic” Service 


There is a well known adage that “One eye-witness is worth 
a thousand hearsays.” With this in mind we are printing a few 
extracts from letters recently sent us by our Correspondent 
Banks regarding “Republic” service. 


. “Excellent 


Service” 


“We have your special 
commercial report on 
the company we recently 
inquired about. This is a 
new service to us and an 
excellent one. We ap- 
preciate it very much.” 


“Letter Was a 


Knockout” 


“The advertising letter 
that you prepared for us 
was indeed a‘knockout.’ 
It pleased a very great 
many people and we had 
a number of compli- 





“In a (lass 
by Itself” 


“That advertising book- 
let you sent us is in a 
class by itself. There is 
nothing like it. It is the 
finest thing of the kind 
we have ever seen.” 


°] 
*CUaluable 
Ideas” 


“I can say without the 
slightest hesitancy that 
you have given me some 
very valuable ideas. I will 
employ every one of 
your suggestions.” 


“Appreciate 
(Collection Service” 


“We surely appreciate 
the way you handled the 
recent collection item 
we sent you. Our cus- 
tomer is greatly pleased 
as he had about given up 
hopes of ever getting 


ments on it.” 


his money.” 


Beyond the Usual 


“Republic” Service IS beyond the usual because it embraces scores ot 
special services originated by this bank for the express purpose of help- 
ing its correspondents. Why not let us describe them to you in detail ? 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


°° OF CHICAGO - 
Assets $100,000,000.00 


Joun A. Lrncn, Chairman of the Board 


Davip R. Forgan, Vice-Chairman 


Georce Wooprurr, Vice-Chairman 


H. E. Orre, President 
© N. B. R. 1926 





a group of Lee County club members 
on the steps of the agricultural building 
at the State College of Agriculture, 
Ames, Iowa. These boys and girls were 
sent by their clubs to take a short course 
at the college from December 28, 1925, 
to January 1, 1926. They all say it was 
the most wonderful trip they had ever 
made. 

Certainly this is plenty of evidence 
that it pays for bankers, business men, 
and farmers to know each other and to 
develop projects of mutual interest. 


MIDLAND BANK 
SHOWS GROWTH 


The Midland Bank, Cleveland, has 
just transferred another $100,000.00 


Rea“ers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


from undivided profits to surplus 
account, bringing the surplus to 
$1,000,000.00. The Midland opened 


for business April 4, 1921 with capital 
of $2,000,000.00 and surplus of $400,- 
000.00. 

The June statement of the institution 
showed deposits of $24,595,025.37 and 
aggregate resources of more than 
$28,400,000.00 





Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of P. D. Saylor to the 
advisory board of the Madison Avenue 
office of the Bank of Manhattan Com- 
pany, the oldest chartered bank in the 
United States. Mr. Saylor is the presi- 
dent of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, In- 
corporated. 


TO MAKE “THANK YOU" 
LETTERS REAL 
BUSINESS BUILDERS 
(Continued from page 23) 
afforded by any banking institution in 

this country.” 

The other departments of the bank 
are presented as _ follows: 

“Five other organized departments: 
the Safe Deposit, Checking, Savings, 
Trust, and Real Estate and Investment 
Departments are at your service. In- 
formation about any of these will be 
gladly given.” 

The customer is then invited to feel 
himself a part of the institution by the 
suggestion that he tell his friends about 
the service rendered him. This para- 
graph is: 

“We hope that the service we render 
may induce you to send your friends to 
us, and you may be assured that all 
whom you direct to this bank will re- 
ceive every courtesy and attention.” 

This bank does not stop with this 
first letter, but writes a new customer 
once a month for 12 months, “so that the 
customer may not feel that he or she is 
forgotten.” 

* * * * 

HE City Bank of Milwaukee has re- 

placed its individually-written letter 
by a little folder which is reproduced 
with this article. The cover of the fold- 
er says simply, “Thank you!” Inside is 
a letter signed by the president, but 
printed from type, which suggests the 
use of other departments of the bank. 
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Efficiency in Routine 


should be the first factor in correspondent 


| Resources Over Twenty -Six Million Dollars ‘ 


Prompt and intelligent cooperation in excep- 


You will command them both when The 
Midland handles your Cleveland items. 
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( The co-operation of 


a large number of people 


makes possible thismodern SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
—a place of perfect security at moderate cost. It is 
impossible for the individual to have a safe of his 
own so secure and convenient. 


@A SAFE DEPOSIT BOX in this vault becomes 
your own private property to which you hold the 
keys. None other may have access save on your 
written order. Special booths are provided for your 
convenience and comfort in attending to your 
private business. 


The cost of renting a box for a year ranges from 
$5.00 upward, according to size. The $5.00 box is 
capable of holding as many as sixty bonds, deeds, 
insurance policies or similar documents. Boxes of 
extra large size for corporations or institutions or 
trustees, access to which may be under the control 
of three individuals. 


Come in to-day 


With the letter to new customers, Harvard Trust Compan 
The plan 


its safety deposit vault. 


It also suggests that the new customer 
tell his friends about the bank. 

This is not particularly different from 
other plans except that it is printed. 
The fact that the City Bank has used it 
for four years with the greatest of sat- 
isfaction, is a recommendation that 
might well be considered by banks that 
do not have sufficient stenographie help 
to use special letters. 

* aa * * 
HE Harvard Trust Company of 


Cambridge, Mass. has many re- 
sponses to its invitation to serve the eus- 


S. H. ROBBINS, Chairman of the Board 
D. D. KIMMEL, President 
CARL R. LEE, Ist Vice-President | 
J BRENNER ROOT, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
EMMET W. SAMPLE. Vice-President 
STERLING W.HU BBARD., Vice-President 
NORMAN E. STOODT., Asst. Cashier 
C. C. SIGMIER, Assistant Cashier 
JOS. W. KENNEDY, Trast Officer 
THOS. E. HANN., Asst. Trust Officer 
KENNETH L. BLISS, Asst. Trust Officer 
C. 8. SPRUNG, Auditor 


MIDLAND BANK | 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Behind this door should be your — 


AGREEMENTS 
BANK BOOKS 
BONDS 
CERTIFICATES 
CONTRACTS 


DEEDS 
DIAMONDS 
DOCUMENTS 
DRAWINGS 
HEIRLOOMS 


INSURANCE POLICIES 
JEWELRY 

LEASES 

NOTES 

etc... eTc 


HARVARD TRUST VAULTS 
CENTRAL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open 8.30 A.M. to 3PM. Saturdays 8.30 A.M to1P M 


mailed a booklet suggesting the use of 
as been profitable 


tomer in any way possible. Reproduced 
with this article is a picture showing 
the inside pages of a folder suggesting 
the use of the safety deposit vault. 
A. M. Wright, treasurer, says: 

“We have received many inquiries 
stated about as follows: ‘We received 
your letter offering to be of help and 
wish to ask if you would be willing to 
do this or that.’” 


7 * * * 


N invitation to use the bank as 

shopping headquarters, is contained 
in the “thank you” letter of the Hamp- 
shire County Trust Company, of North- 
ampton, Mass. The paragraph men- 
tioning this reads as follows: 

“T want you to feel that whenever you 
are down town, the ‘White Bank’ is 
your business center where you cal 
make your engagements and telephone 
calls. Please feel at home here.” 


This bank, as is the case with many 
others, emphasizes the fact that the 
president takes a personal interest i 
each customer. The “thank you” letters 
are all signed by the president and some 
contain a paragraph like the following: 

“Please feel that Mr. Witherell, or 
myself, will be only too glad to talk with 
you at any time and suggest plans 
aid in the growth of your savings.” 


* - * * 


HE Peoples National Bank of Eliz 

abeth, N. J. takes advantage of the 
opportunity to suggest a definite saving 
plan, by using the following paragrap) 
in its “thank you” letter. 

“May we suggest that you make you 
goal $1,000 and if you have alread) 
saved that amount or more, that you all 
to double your balance. It is systemallt 
effort that brings results and a small 
amount set aside weekly, when aided by 
ecmpound interest, will increase you 
savings more rapidly than you may bt 
lieve.”’ 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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A “SAVINGS service, income, and ex- 
pense plan,” is sent along with the 
first letter to a new savings customer by 
the American Trust Company of St. 
Louis. A page from the budget blank 
js reproduced herewith. This company 
puts its solicitation for the use of other 
departments first in its thank you letter, 
beginning this letter as follows: 
“Are you taking risks on your jewel- 
ry, liberty bonds, notes, contracts, in- 
surance policies and other important 
papers? The valuables kept at home or 
in your office are at the mercy of the ” ‘ * 
first thief that may chance to break in 
or the first fire that may chance to break A Specia lized Service 
out. ee 
“For only $5 a year, you may rent i : 
safety, privacy and easy accessibility for for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 


them in our fire-proof and burglar-proof more than sixty years of experience is offered by 
vaults.” 


Then follows the appreciation of the 


checking —— —"s opened. The First National 


THE president of the Manufacturers 


eae See Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 

SAVIN ACKOUNT DEPUST | Fe 
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tters A plan for checking the results from mailing 
: deposit tickets with ‘‘Thank You’’ letters, 
some described herewith 


ring: 
, or 
with 
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appreciation to the bank’s new customers 
on his private stationery made in small 
size four-page sheets. The letter con- 
tains only three paragraphs. 


use our ‘banking by mail’ service we 
shall be pleased to send you a supply of 
y the deposit slips and checks. 

“Tf this does not appeal to you, per- 
haps we ean be of service in the estab- 
lishing of a connection for you in the 
city, where you expect to live, by refer- 
ring you to a bank where you will receive 
efficient and courteous treatment. 


Closed accounts are also brought to 
Eliz- the attention of the president who ac- 
f the tually handles them as personal, cor- 
ving’ § fespondence. Here is a typical letter 
rap) > that shows how the bank has been able 

to retain profitable conneections with 
you & many who have moved away from “I thank you heartily for past favors 
eady [ Buffalo. ; . and trust that your new surroundings 
1 ai “It is with much regret that I noticed ™#Y be pleasant and congenial.” 
matie the closing of your account yesterday, In almost every case the banker who 
small and learned that you were moving away has been able to write the best letter is president, it seems essential that he 
od by from Buffalo. Many of our friends have the one who has taken the opportunity should have as much contact with 
your tontinued to use the Manufacturers and of talking with many new customers. customers as possible, and then write 
y be Traders Trust Company as their bank Whether the work is assigned to the new letters that ring as true as cordiality 
after moving, and if you would care to business manager, the eashier, or the expressed face to face. 
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AN APPRAISAL POLICY 
TO AVOID LOSSES 


Not a rule-of-thumb plan, but a safe pol- 
icy that can be carried out by any banker 
to safeguard loans on local property 


By IRA F. REED 


Vice President, Guardian Trust Company, Houston, Texas 


M y company has been making real 
estate loans in amount from $1,000 
to half a million since 1917. During that 
time we have never had a loss on a loan 
based on our own appraisal. You may 
say that is evidence of our being too con- 
servative, as the best bankers often claim 
if a bank has no losses, its conservative- 
ness drives away good business. This is 
a question of human judgment on which 
much could be said. 

Suffice it to say that conservativeness is 
fundamentally essential to command the 
confidence that the investing publie 
must repose in a firm if it hopes to sue- 
ceed in investment banking. Without 
this confidence, no firm, however strong 
it may be, can command sufficient funds 
to succeed. 

At this time when real estate activities 
are demanding so much money, and are 
proving a profitable source of invest- 
ment, the question of methods of mak- 
ing proper appraisals at once becomes a 
matter of great interest. 

No subject is more nearly void of 
definite, iron clad rules than the real 
estate appraisals. The element of human 
opinion, canndt be eliminated. And 
many tinres we find appraisals by men 
drawing unusually good salaries widely 
differing in amount. 

In most states, the investment of trust 
funds is limited to a certain proportion 
of the value of property—usually 50 per 
cent. In many states real estate loans 
made by banks from their own funds 
must not exceed that amount. The bank 
must know, then, that its valuation can 
be relied upon. 

Most companies, before considering a 
loan, require the borrower to fill out an 
application in considerable detail. This 
gives the information possessed by the 
borrower on the lot size, kind of street, 
available conveniences, the owner’s idea 
of its value, and (if purchased improved) 
what he paid for it when purchased. 
Then a complete description of the im- 
provements is recorded: when made, cost, 


The character of the seller 


should influence the sale— 
HECO 


condition, rental, amount of insurance, 
yearly expense for taxes, insurance, and 
so on. If loan is contemplated on a 
building to be built, then plans and speci- 
fications are required and usually com- 
petitive bids. 

With this information, the appraiser 
goes on the ground and makes observa- 
tions as to surroundings, and probable 
enhancement of value in the future. He 
notes the disadvantages, if any, and from 
his knowledge gained by inspection, and 
by consulting his office records of sales 
made in the vicinity the last four or five 
years, he determines what is, in his judg- 
ment, the value of the ground alone. 


In considering sales, we usually dis- 
count those made on easy terms with 
little cash. The property would sell at 
less for cash, or half cash. We then con- 
sider present cost of improvements, if to 
be made, or if already made, their re- 
placement cost, less depreciation. To 
this we add our value of the ground. If 
improved, we consider the rental. If a 
home, we ealeulate what value, less taxes, 
interest and insurance and depreciation 
or upkeep would make a paying invest- 
ment. If this about agrees with our 
value of the lot and our value of the 
improvements added, we have arrived at 
about our idea of the appraisal value. 
As a further test of our judgment, we 
usually check our figure thus obtained 
with the assessed valuation. If both are 
in line it will usually be 50 to 60 per 
cent of our figure. If there is much 
difference, we then attempt to determine 
by further investigation as to which is 
correct. 


We do not always appraise a given 
property at the same figure under differ- 
ent circumstances. For instance, we re- 
cently made a loan of $18,000 on a new 
warehouse, which was a strong 50 per 
cent loan based on our value of the lot 
and cost of building. But the borrower 
wanted $20,000 and told us he had a 
lease pending to a well-rated concern at 
a figure that would pay 10 per cent on 
$40,000. We told him we would make 
the loan at $18,000, but would hold it 
a short time oursélves so we would be in 
position to deal further, and that if he 


closed such a lease, we would consider 
the larger loan. 

The lease was closed and, on the basis 
of the lease, we felt justified in raising 
our appraisal based on income to $40, 
000. This is legitimate in real estate 
appraisals just the same as stock in a 
bank may have a book value of $50 and 
may pay dividends sufficient to make it 
worth $100. 

We occasionally make loans to good 
contractors on homes just built and held 
for sale. We aim to hold the appraisal 
to econtractor’s cost, not allowing con- 
tractor’s profit. On the other hand, if 
the same house is sold to a reliable man 
for a home, and his eredit and ability to 
pay is good, we would appraise at the 
price he paid, if the contractor's profit 
were not more than 10 per cent. 

We also make considerable difference 
in appraisal of the same house in differ- 
ent locations, other than the real differ- 
ence in value of lots. For example: in 
an outlying addition where most houses 
cost from $3,000 to $4,000, and where 
lots sell at $1,000 to $1,250, we would 
not appraise a house actually costing 
$8,000 at that amount. We would con- 
sider it too good a house for the location. 
The chances of selling it at anything 
like its cost would be very few. We 
would probably appraise such a house 
as low as $6,000 to $7,000. 

Again, we differ in our appraisal ae- 
cording to whether values are enhancing 
or at a standstill, or decreasing. If we 
appraise a lot at current selling priee 
in an addition where values are enbane- 
ing, we can rest assured that even though 
we value it at the high dollar, that before 
the loan could default, the property 
would have a higher value. On the other 
hand, if in a part of town where value 
are decreasing or at a standstill, by the 
time the loan would default, we might 
have difficulty in selling the property #! 
forced sale and immediately realizing 
the loan on it. Location with referent? 
to future value is one of the most it- 
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portant matters to keep in mind. 

In appraising business properties, un- 
Jess the concern is one of unusual finan- 
cial and business standing, careful atten- 
tion must be given as to whether the 
property is fit for only the particular 
business of the firm without great cost 
of remodeling or rebuilding. If it is not, 
in the event of default, there would be 
little or no chance to sell. If the property 
js adaptable to several or many kinds of 
business, it would be readily cashed in 
should necessity require. Our company 
never makes loans on business property 
not readily adapted to more than one 
class of business. , 

Transportation is an important factor 
in the value of many properties, espe- 
cially in the business district. Often in 
the industrial section of a city, trackage 


facilities mean thousands of dollars 
saved in handling goods. Often a lot 
with trackage would be worth what 


would seem an almost fabulous price, 
when another lot only a block away 
would not be worth much. 

We do not put in practice any of the 
technical formulas often discussed for 
arriving at values. Our vice-president 
who is general manager of our firm, and 
the vice-president in charge of the trust 
department, and myself make practically 
all our appraisals. In addition to the 
information given in the application, 
we write a personal letter to our loan 
committee, giving our views and reasons 
and any discrepancies or misrepresen- 
tations in the application. We are then 
usually present at the loan committee 
meeting. 

Our committee consists of unusually 
well-informed men, and we take up each 
loan and any member of the committee 
offers any knowledge he may have. 

After a complete discussion, if the 
opinion of the committee is unanimous, 
the loan is approved, but if any member 
objects, the loan is declined. 

Sometimes we are asked why, when 
we lend only 50 per cent of the value, 
we can’t be more liberal in credit require- 
ments and make the loan, even though 
the applicant’s credit may be “shady.” 

The profit on a 7 per cent loan is 
usually 4% of 1 per cent for which the 
trustee renders considerable service. If 
It 1s necessary to fuss and use every 
bluff possible to get the interest each 
six months, the work ceases to show a 
Profit. Then if a bank has to make 
4 few foreclosures, the confidence of in- 
Vestors is shaken. If we did realize 
4 profit on the sale of property, it would 
be more than offset by bad advertising. 
Lending money and buying property 
are two distinct lines of business. The 
investor in securities wants return of 
Principal and interest, but does not 
Want the property at even 50 per cent 
of its value. 

I understand that some companies 
withhold all information from the ap- 
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or 





current needs 


| our monthly Investment Lists 
you will find a broad selection 
of diversified issues many of which 
are particularly suited to bank in- 
vestment. Each has been carefully 
investigated by us and carries our 
recommendation as a good invest- 
ment in its class. 

These lists are consulted regu- 
larly by thousands of banks in 
country towns and large centers. 
We will gladly mail you these offer- 
ings each month if you want them. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 











BONDS : SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
praiser, thinking that he will give a The following officers have been 
more dependable appraisal when foreed elected to serve group eight of the 
to rely strictly on his own judgment Indiana Bankers Association for the 


and the information he himself ean pro- 
cure. 

Our company does not follow this 
policy but, instead, gives the appraiser 
the application, which is filled out in the 
most complete manner and which appli- 
cation form covers nearly every detail 
with regard to the property. We give 
the appraiser full information as to the 
loan, terms and everything that is known 
to the company with reference to it. 
We believe that an honest appraiser 
who has his work at heart, can give a 
more dependable appraisal in this 
manner, as the more information: he 
may have, the more capable he is of 
judging the correctness of the informa- 
tion already filed and of rendering a 
dependable appraisal in the end. 
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ensuing year: A. J. Wedeking, cashier 
of the Dale State Bank, chairman; A. C. 
Wise, cashier of the Washington Na- 
tional Bank, secretary; Louis J. Kix- 
miller, Carlisle, member of state nomin- 
ating commitee; W. M. Haig, Bloom- 
field; C. F. Hoover, Mt. Vernon; C. W. 
MeFetridge, Hazelton; C. H. Ayres of 
the North Side Bank, Evansville, and 
R. D. Byers, Boonville, members of the 
executive committee. 


B. V. Causey was elected president of 
the Merchants and Farmers Bank at 
Dumas, Arkansas, succeeding E. R. 
Willeford, Sr. Mr. Willeford resigned 
on account of ill health, and is succeeded 
by Charles Dante on the board of di- 
rectors. 









Your Cincinnati 
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PATENTS 


Business from non-resident 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 

644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


attorneys 





Their transactions with a manufac- 


turer of character like the— 
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From An Iowa Banker 


“I find The Bankers Monthly so in- 
teresting that it is difficult to tell you 
of the many ideas and suggestions for 
improving our work, that I have re- 
ceived from reading it. 1 would be safe 
in starting in with the cover and going 
on through to the back cover.” 


M. E. TATE, Vice-President and Cashier 
Security State Bank, Keokuk, Iowa. 
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HOW TO PROTECT YOUR 
BANK IN 
COMMERCIAL PAPER BUYING 
(Continued from page 27) 
retained in the business, these are less 
effective in debt paying if they have 
been invested in plant and machinery 
than if they have been invested in re- 
ceivables of solvent 
merchandise or material. 
Probably there is no other feature in 
a credit risk which is quite so good an 
evidence of financial health as a steady 
growth in the current working capital 
which results from earnings, not 

financing. 

For comparative purposes, a number 
of the borrower’s successive annual state- 
ments, supplemented by operating state- 
ments, should be procured, the latter to 
show annual sales, profits or losses, divi- 
dends, and so on. Operating figures are 
suggested for the reason that apparent 
progress in adding to the net worth is 
frequently indicated by the simple ex- 
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tative banks in the financial centers, jy 
conjunction with those of one or more 
local banks over those names which de. 
pend entirely on local banks for sup- 
port. For the reasons already suggested, 
the buyer has the best protection whey 
a substantial part of the debt is held 
by the depository banks and when theg 
are committed to credit lines approxi. 
mating in the aggregate the borrower's 
peak debt. Inquiries frequently bring 
out that borrowing relations are not op 
a fixed line basis. 


No matter how good its management, 
the lending ability of the local bank js 
largely affected by local conditions. The 
city bank doing a nation-wide business js 
not so affected. Its credit line to the 
average open market name _ represents 
proportionately a much smaller risk to 
it than to the local bank, the latter fre. 
quently being smaller than the concern 
to which it lends, and in stringent times 
or in event the borrower develops a 
strained condition, the credit can be more 
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A card for keeping the history of a company whose commercial paper you are buying 


pedient of writing up the value of the 
assets, usually plant account. The real 
progress is shown by the operating 
figures unless an outright falsification 
of figures is made. In appreciating 
plant or real estate account, the borrow- 
er lets a very natural optimism influence 
him to believe that he is warranted in 
placing the additional value on it. 

Where the operating figures show re- 
peated losses, or a weakening of current 
working capital through large plant ex- 
penditure or the payment of dividends 
in excess of earnings, the conservative 
buyer will probably pass up the secur- 
ity. The exception is where there is a 
very small debt and an unusual amount 
of current assets, about the liquidity of 
which there is no question — in short, 
plenty of fat to carry through a long 
lean period. 

There seems to be very good ground 
for favoring those names supported by 
the lending facilities of several represen- 


easily carried by the city banks. 
Then too, their greater volume of loans 
make the occasional workout of 4 
troubled credit only an incident of bus: 
ness to the larger bank. By reason of 
this experience, they are better able than 
smaller banks to procure the right som 
of cooperation by other creditors, and 
better values in liquidation or in cl 
tinuing the company as a going concer. 
This in no way minimizes the importane 
of having the local bank participate 
the credit, but only to suggest that the 
heaviest part of the load be placed where 
it can be most easily carried. In fat, 
the absence of local bank connectio® 
may indicate a lack of local confident 
very well worth investigating. 
Probably no single feature of a col 
mercial credit has been more impress 
upon both borrower and paper buyé 
than the desirability of a  statemet! 
which shows a ratio of two dollars 
current assets for each dollar of eurrél 
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liabilities. Whether this ratio is inade- 
quate or more than enough to provide a 
margin of safety, is dependent on con- 
siderations other than those purely of 
arithmetic. I have in mind a certain 
corporation which, after it went into the 
hands of its creditors, made a truthful 
statement showing three dol'ars of cur- 
rent assets for each dollar of current 
liabilities, and yet in liquidation it paid 
nothing on its current debt. 

A consideration of this case as an 
example of about “the world’s worst” 
from the current creditors’ standpoint, 
will serve as a good illustration of the 
truth that ratios alone are of relatively 
small value. 

The company in question was a man- 
ufacturer of trucks. In order to provide 
current working capital for its expand- 
ing business, it did what is very fre- 
quently done under similar cireum- 
stances, mortgaged its plant for as large 
a loan as it could procure on it. Un- 
doubtedly, the profitable record of the 
borrower was more of a factor in the 
sale of the bonds than the liquidating 
value of the property pledged. 

A sudden slump oceurred in the truck 
business, The ereditors of this company 
had confronting them the question of 
Permitting its bankruptey or of continu- 
ing its operations. The favorable as- 
pects then, were that this particular 
tuck had a national reputation for good 
performance and durability. It was 





priced moderately, and as _ previously 
stated, the company’s current asset posi- 
tion, considered solely on a mathematical 
basis, was good. 


The unfavorable features as disclosed 
by the liquidation were: 

1. That the inventory was excessively 
large and poorly balanced, being out of 
balance because it had a great surplus 
of certain parts and a great deficiency in 
others. To make use of the bulk of the 
inventory, required an investment in ad- 
ditional parts equal to or larger than the 
cost of the inventory then held. 

2. That it unsalable, because 
practically valueless in the hands of any 
other manufacturer, the parts being 
made to specifications of this particular 
truck. 


2 


was 


That, as a condition of extending 
credit for the additional parts after the 
company’s creditors were required to 
supervise the business, the new creditors 
very properly required both bondholders 
and current creditors to subordinate the 
payment of their debt to the new debt. 
The payrolls and other 
operation likewise had to be preferred. 

4. That there was not only no equity 
in the plant, but in foreclosure it 
brought only an insignificant part of 
the mortgage debt, and for the deficien- 
cy, the mortgage holders were entitled 
to pro rata participation with current 
creditors in the quick assets. However 
(like the story of the little boy who when 
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Your checks on National Safety 
Paper, circulating daily among 
hundreds of depositors and pros- 
pective depositors, quietly but im- 
pressively proclaim your service 
of safety to the public. 

Through 55 years of use, Na- 
tional Safety Paper has become 
more widely known than any other 
check paper. 
ground of wavy lines makes it 
instantly recognized. 
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61 Broadway, New York 


asked by another for the core of his 
apple, replied, “There ain’t going to be 
no core’), there were no quick assets to 
be divided. They were entirely absorbed 
in the heavy losses of operations and in 
repaying the substantial new debt of 
merchandise creditors. 

5. That the demoralization of the line 
of business so adversely affected the 
dealers that the receivables shrank 
heavily. 

The age of the receivables is usually 
accounted the best measure of their col- 
lectibility. This is classified by many 
auditors in supplemental reports, but on 
the balance sheet, (which with the op- 
erating statement is usually the only 
parts of the audit supplied the paper 
buyer) these classifications are not or- 
dinarily given. 

While not strictly accurate, an idea 
as to the age of the receivables can be 
procured by comparing their amount 
with the annual sales. In theory, annual 
sales amounting to six times the receiv- 
ables, indicate that the sales for two 
months are uncolleeted, but this is modi- 
fied by the amount of slow receivables 
carried. However, the smaller the ratio 
of receivables to annual sales, the better 
the evidence of care in the extension and 
collectibility of credit, and it is one of 
the best measures to be used in estimat- 
ing the risk in a note. 

Along with it should be used collateral 

(Continued on page 80) 








































BANKER IS DECORATED 
BY ITALIAN KING 


Upon the nomination of Benito Muss- 
olini, Premier, the King of Italy has 
decorated John E. Barber, vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles and the First Securities 
Company, with the Order of the Crown 
of Italy. Mr. Barber receives the rank 
of Commendatore, the highest grade of 
that order. 

The presentation was made recently, 
upon the arrival of the insignia from 
Rome, by Count C. B. Gradenigo, Royal 
Vice Consul of Italy. 

Mr. Barber was attached to the Peace 
Conference in 1918-1919 as_ special 
commissioner of the shipping board. 
Two years ago he was associated with 
the committees of experts which form- 
ulated the Dawes Plan. 


Otto Kraege was elected vice presi- 
dent of the First State Bank of York- 
town, Texas, filling a vacancy caused by 
the death of Wm. Metz, Mrs. Metz was 
elected as a member of the board of 
directors. 


Colonel William H. Palmer, Chair- 
man of the Board of the State—Planters 
Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, Va., 
passed away recently at the age of 91 
years. 








COL. WM. H. PALMER 





©U nderwocd and Underwood 
CHARLES S. HAMLIN 


REAPPOINTED TO 
FEDERAL. RESERVE BOARD 


Charles S. Hamlin of Massachusetts, 
has been nominated by President 
Coolidge to be a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Mr. Hamlin, one of 
the original members of the board, con- 
cluded his term August 10. Under his 
reappointment he will serve an ad- 
ditional term of ten years. 


MR. AND MRS. WATTS 
IN EUROPE 


F. O. Watts, president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, accompanied 
by Mrs. Watts and a party of friends 
are making an extended trip through 
Europe. Mr. and Mrs. Watts and 
party sailed August 7, and will visit 
France, Italy and Spain and other 
points of interest, and return to St. 
Louis the latter part of September. 


ROBERT GREIG DIES 
SUDDENLY 

News of the sudden death of Robert 
Greig on August 1 at his home in Forest 
Hills, New York, was a shock to the 
hundreds of bankers and advertising 
men whose friendship and admiration 
he had won. 


Mr. Greig, who was 58 years of age, 
was a pioneer in the bank advertising 


and bank development field, having 
specialized on this phase of banking for 
over 15 years. For the past two years 
he has been president and a director of 
the National Service Bureau of New 
York. Prior to that he was affiliated 
with the Bankers Service Corporation 
for over ten years, when he resigned as 
first vice president to become president 
of the other organization. 








He is survived by his wife and two 
daughters. One son was killed in the 
Canadian Machine Gun Corps at the 
Battle of Cambrai. His other son, 
Melville M. Greig, has been associated 
with him in the bank advertising field 
over a period of years. He is at 
present secretary and treasurer, and the 
senior officer, of the National Service 
Bureau. 


HEADS BANK AFTER FOUR 
DECADES OF SERVICE 


The climax of J. H. Erickson’s long 
banking career came not long ago when 
he sueceeded to the presidency of the 
First National Bank in Clinton, Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Erickson came to Clinton in 1886 
from Southern Minnesota and started in 
the lumber business. In 1888 he also 
added general merchandise and real 
estate to his business and in 1892 he 
sold out to become eashier of the Bank 
of Clinton. This institution later be 
came the First National Bank and he 
continued as eashier until 1920 when he 
was made vice president. The First Ni 
tional Bank of Clinton has grown from 
a small institution to one of the strong 
banks in its section of Minnesota. 

Mr. Erickson is 60 years of age ani 
says that it seareely seems that he has 
been “in the harness” for 40 years. 


J. H. ERICKSON 
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NEW SECURITIES 
COMPANY IN CHICAGO 


Previous to August 3, 1926 there were 
two security organizations connected with 
the Continental & Commercial Banks of 
Chieago. Since that date, they are one 
company. The bond department of the 
Continental & Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank was combined with the 
Continental and Commercial Securities 
Company. The new concern will be 
known as The Continental and Com- 
mercial Company. 

Arthur Reynolds, president of the 
Continental and Commercial Banks was 
elected chairman of ‘the board of diree- 
tors and Henry C. Olcott, vice president 
of The Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank was elected 
president. Mr. Reynolds will, of 
course, continue to be president of the 
Continental & Commercial National Bank 
and the Continental and Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

The purpose of this change is to 
combine in one company, investment 
facilities of both institutions, in order 
to afford a more complete investment 
service. The capital and surplus of the 
new company is $4,000,000. 

The directorate of the Continental 
and Commercial Company is composed 
of officers and directors of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Banks. 

The branch office at 5 Nassau Street, 
New York City, will be enlarged. 
Other branch offices are maintained 
in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and Des 
Moines Iowa. 


BECOMES DIRECTOR OF FIRST 
NATIONAL COMPANY 


At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the First National Company, 
investment division of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, Frank I. 
Berryhill, sales manager of the com- 
pany, was elected to the board. 

Mr. Berryhill has been with the in- 
stitution for the past six years. Previ- 
ous to his association with the company 
he was assistant in the instriction de- 
partment of the College of Business 


Administration of Washington Univer- 
sity. 


McCLINTOCK APPOINTED 
TO NEW POSITION 


The board of directors of the Colonial 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
Vania, has created a new position of 
assistant to the president and has 
appointed C. A. McClintock to that posi- 
tion. Mr. McClintock is to have special 
charge of public relations for the bank. 
he position has been made necessary 
partly by the expansion of the bank’s 
operations, coincident with the erection 
of the new building, which is to be 
opened in a few months. 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


John D. Ryan at the 
right 


Cleveland E. Dodge at 
the left 
. 


WO important additions have re- 
cently been made to the directorate 
of the National City Bank of New York. 
John D. Ryan and Cleveland E. Dodge 
were elected members of the board. 
Mr. Dodge succeeds his father, the late 
Cleveland H. Dodge who has served on 
the board for many years. The new di- 
rector is vice president of the Phelps, 
Dodge corporation and has many other 
interests. He is a director of the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
trustee of the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company, director of the North 
Star Mines Company, director of the 
Old Dominion Company, director of the 
Phelps, Dodge Mercantile Company and 
director of the Stag Canon Fuel com- 
pany. 


* * 


Mr. MeClintock has been president 
of the C. A. McClintock Company and 
is prominent in the automobile field. 
He is a graduate of Princeton and a 
member of the Graduate Council of that 
university. He formerly was associated 
with the Commonwealth Trust Company 
and later with W. W. Goldsborough and 
Company in investment securities. 


J. Stanley Smith, cashier of the Lock- 
hart National Bank, Lockhart, Texas, 
recently resigned to engage in other 
business. He has been connected with 
the bank for nineteen years. W. B. 


Mr. Ryan is the head of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, of which he 
is chairman of the board of directors. 
He is a director of the Chile Copper 
Company, director of the -American 
Brass Company, a director of the Brook- 
lyn Edison Company, director of the 
Consolidated Gas Company, a trustee 
of the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, president and director of the 
Montana Power Company, and pres- 
ident and director of the United Metals 
Selling Company. 

Mr. Ryan was director of the Air 
Service of the United States Army in 
1918. He was a member of the War 
council of the American Red Cross 
1917-1918 and has been a member of 
the Central Committee of the American 
Red Cross since 1918. 


* * 


Kelley, active vice president of the Lock- 
hart State Bank and one of the oldest 
bankers in point of service in Lockhart, 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Smith. 


SAVINGS BANKERS TO 
MEET AT LAKE PLACID 


The Savings Bank Association of 
New York has announced that the 
thirty-third annual meeting of the 
association is to be held at the Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid, New York, 
September 22 to 24. 





~~ * 


FFICIAL announcement has been 

made of a proposal to merge the 
National Butchers and Drovers Bank of 
New York with Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company. The plan has _ been 
approved by the directors of both in- 
stitutions and soon is to be submitted to 
the two bodies of stockholders. 

It is also proposed, at the time of the 
merger, to increase the capital stock of 
the Irving-Columbia to $22,000,000 and 
the surplus and undivided profits to ap- 
proximately $19,000,000—a total invest- 
ment of $41,000,000. 

Both banks are old New York institu- 
tions. The Irving-Columbia, of which 
Lewis E. Pierson is chairman of the 
board, and Mr. Harry E. Ward is pres- 
ident, recently passed its 75th anniver- 
sary, and the history of the National 
Sutchers and Drovers Bank dates back 
100 years. 

On June 30, the resources of the Ir- 
ving-Columbia amounted to $446,228,- 
000, with a capital stock of $17,500,000, 
consisting of 175,000 shares, and un- 
divided profits of $14,444,000. Its earn- 
ings for the 12 months ended on that 
date were $23 a share, and its dividend 
rate $14 a share. On July 26, the Na- 
tional Butchers and Drovers Bank had a 
capital of $2,000,000, consisting of 
20,000 shares, and surplus and undivided 
profits, including the value of leases, of 
$1,309,736. 


_ At the time of the merger, the cap- 
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TWO PROMINENT NEW YORK 
BANKS TO MERGE 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany to absorb old established in- 
stitution— details of the consolidation 


ital stock of Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company will be increased 45,000 
shares. Ten thousand shares of this 
will be issued to the share- 
holders of the National Butchers and 
Drovers Bank and paid for out of the 
baunk’s assets as stated above; and 35,- 
000 shares will be subscribed and paid 
for by the shareholders of the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
at $200 a share. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
pany will contribute to the 
idated institution its entire present 
assets and earnings to date of merger 
less only the amount of its reg- 
ular current dividend. The  consol- 
idated institution accordingly will have 
capital of $22,000,000 and surplus of 
approximately $19,000,000. 


increase 


also 


Com- 
consol- 


INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE APPOINTS 
NEW OFFICERS 


It is announced that James Bruce has 
been elected vice president of the Inter 
national Acceptance Bank, Ine., and 
of the International Acceptance Seeur- 
ities and Trust Company. Mr. Bruce 
has for a number of years been asso- 
ciated, as vice president, with the Bal- 
timore Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Other appointments are: John A. Mil- 
holland, Assistant Treasurer of the In- 





GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by a 
large banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


DIRECTORS 


Alfred H. Swayne 


Chairman— Vice President, General 


Motors Corporation. 
Curtis C. Cooper 
President 
Albert L. Deane 
Vice President 
Pierre S. duPont 


Chairman, General Motors Corporation 


and E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 


Lammot duPont 
Finance Committee, 
Corporation. 


General Motors 


O. H. P. LaFarge 
General Motors Corporation 

Seward Prosser 
Chairman, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York 

John J. Raskob 


Chairman, Finance Committee, General 
Motors Corporation 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 

President, General Motors Corporation 
John J. Schumann, Jr. 

Vice President 
Donald M. Spaidal 

Vice President 





ternational Acceptance Securities ang 
Trust Co., James P. Wood, Manage 
Foreign Credit Department of the Jp. 
ternational Acceptance Bank, Ine., and 
3enjamin Strong, Jr., Manager Domes. 
tic Credit Department. 


FEDERAL RESERVE 
REPORT NOW READY 


In the covering letter addressed }y 
D. R. Crissinger, Governor of the Fed. 
eral Reserve Board to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives in the 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Federal 
Reserve Board for the vear 1925, 
many data of more than ordinary jp. 
terest are explained in detail. 

The total reserves of the Federal Re 
serve Banks, December 31, 1924, were 
$3,047,054,000; on December 30, 1995, 
were $2,822,133,000. In the composi- 
tion of reserve bank credit during the 
year, the important change was an jp. 
crease from $314,000,000 to $750,000,000 
in discounts for member banks, and a 
decrease from $540,000,000 to $377, 
000,000 in holdings of United States se. 
curities. Deposits of the reserve banks 
increased by about $46,000,000, while 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation de. 
creased by about $27,000,000. 

The report is a book of 525 pages and 
may be had free by addressing the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 


George Hayes, who has been eashier 
of the Bank of Fordyce, Arkansas, for 
several years, has resigned to accept 4 
position with A.B. Banks and Company, 
as an inspector for the organization's 
banks. 


NATIONAL BANKS SHOW 
PLEASING INCREASES 


HE Comptroller of the Currene 
issued. the following statement of the 


condition of national banks, as dis 
closed by their reports to the Comp 
troller as of the close of business June 
30, 1926. 

The total resources of the 7,978 re 
porting national banks in the continental 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii, ag- 
rregated $25,315,624,000, as compared tt 
$24,350,863,000 on June 30, 1925. 

Loans and discounts, ineluding redit 
counts of these banks aggregated $13; 
417,674,000, an increase of $743,607,00) 
over the amount reported a year ago 

United States securities owned totaled 
$2,469,268,000, which is a decrease © 
$67,499,000 over June 30, 193 


The decrease is accounted for by eli: & 


inating from the bank’s investmenls 
bonds and securities borrowed. Hold: 
ings of other miscellaneous bonds até 
securities amounted to $3,372,985,000 0 
June 30, 1926, as compared with $3,1%; 
677,000 a year ago. , 

Balances due reporting banks fr 
other banks and bankers, including la® 
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and The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


hey AODERN, comprehensive 
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1925, ; Foreign credit information, current 

v in- data on foreign markets and trade 
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trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


We invite your business 
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The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Chicago 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed 


$10,000,000 


ful reserve with Federal reserve banks 
of $1,381,171,000 amounted to $3,364,- 
019,000 and were $70,234,000 more than 
a year before. 

Cash in banks $359,951,000, shows an 
increase of $346,000 over June of last 
year. 

Total deposit liabilities amounted to 
$20,642,164,000, which exceeds by 
$732,495,000 June of 1925. Included 
in deposit liabilities are United States 
and other demand deposits of $10,923,- 
107,000, an increase of $384,752,000 in 
the year; and time deposits, including 
postal savings, $6,313,809,000, which 
amount exceeds by $389,151,000 the time 
deposits reported June 30, 1925. 
Total individual deposits (time and de- 
mand) were $17,092,412,000. 

The percentage of loans and discounts 
tv total deposits on June 30, 1926, was 


65 as compared with 63.66 on June 30, 
1925. 


New Association Officers 

American Institute of Banking 

President 

Paul B. Detwiler, The Philadelphia- 
Girard National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Vice President 

P. R. Williams, Commercial National 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Secretary 


Richard W. Hill, 110 East 42 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Edueational Director 
Stephen I. Miller, 110 East 42 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Montana 
President 
J. K. Heslet, cashier 
W. A. Clark and Bro., Bankers, Butte 
Vice President 
E. H. Westbrook, president, Midland 
National Bank, Billings 
Secretary and Treasurer 


The New YorkTrust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $30,000,000 


100 Broadway 
40th St. & Madison Ave. 


John Romersa, vice president, Bank of 
Commeree, Kalispell. 

Washington 
President ' 
Guy C. Browne, president, Columbia 
Valley Bank, Wenatchee. 
Vice President 
J. W. Spangler, president, Seattle Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle. 
Seeretary and General Counsel 
Wm. Hatch Davis, Spokane. 
Treasurer : 
F. C. Forrest, cashier, First National 
Bank, Pullman. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


DATE 


September 2 
September 10-11 
September 15-16 
September 21-22 
September 24-25 
October 22-23 
November —— 
November 11-12 


Delaware 
Wyoming 
Kentucky 
Indiana 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Nebraska 


STATE ASSOCIATION © 


PLACE 
Rehoboth 
Sheridan 
Louisville 
Purdue University 
Winnemucca 
Roswell 
Nogales 
Lincoln 


Other Associations 


September 20-23 
September 21-23 
America 
September 22-24 
York 
October 4-7 
October 11-15 
October 18-20 
October 18-22 


Financial Advertisers 
Mortgage Bankers Ass’n of 


A. B. A. Convention 
Investment Bankers 
Morris Plan Bankers 
Mutual Savings Banks 


Detroit 
Richmond, Va. 


Lake Placid 
Los Angeles 
Quebec 
Asheville, N. C. 
Philadelphia 


Savings Banks Ass’n of New 
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RECENT BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 





The Clearing and Collection of Checks 

Being the first thorough and system- 
atie treatise on the important subject 
of clearing, this 58l1-page book should 
receive careful attention by all bankers. 
It gives a brief account of the nature, 
origin, and use of the checks in the lead- 
ing countries of the world. 

It shows the origin and development 
of the clearing idea and gives complete 
information about clearing systems. 
Special attention is given to the develop- 
ment of the clearing and _ collection 
mechanism under the Federal Reserve 
system. 

A chapter is devoted to the methods 
used by the various types of banks in 
computing reserves. 

Another chapter covers the nature 
and functions of the modern clearing 
house with special reference to the New 
York clearing house. Information is 
given of the internal organization of 
banks for the purpose of clearing and 
collecting items, including among other 
things a study of the transit department 
of member and Federal Reserve banks, 
the numerical transit system, and 
methods of settlement. A chapter is 
devoted to the study of bank clearings 
as a business barometer. There are 35 
tables and 35 charts and forms. 

The Clearing and Collection of Checks 
by W. E. Shahr, assistant professor of 
economics. New York Universtiy, is 
published by The Bankers Publishing 
Co., New York, price $7.50. 


The Federal Intermediate Credit System 

In the 375-pages of this little book, 
Claude L. Benner has condensed com- 
plete information regarding the Federal 
Intermediate Credit System. The 
thoroughness with which this subject is 
treated is indicated by the fact that the 
first part, including five chapters, is 
devoted to the evolution of the inter- 
mediate credit problem. The second 
part of six chapters is devoted to the 
Federal Intermediate Credit System in 
operation. In addition, there is an 


Appendix A devoted to the North Caro- 
Credit Corporation 


lina Agricultural 
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and an Appendix B devoted to the Agri- 
cultural Credit Act of 1923. 

’This book contains information that 
should be in the hands of every banker 
who has any dealings with farmers. The 
book being based on researches of the 
Institute of Economies, is extremely 
practical and most conveniently ar- 
ranged. It is thoroughly indexed and 
each chapter is divided into parts with 
explanatory headings which makes it a 
most convenient book of reference. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit Sys- 
tem by Claude L. Benner is published 
by The MacMillian Company, New 
York, price $2.50. 


Financial Independence; 
How to Win It 

In this new book, Harvey A. Blodgett 
gives these ten principles on which the 
winning of financial independence 
should be based: Decide to become in- 
dependent, learn to think straight and 
plan, master the art of saving, master 
the art of spending, guard against 
waste, cultivate the habit of industry, 
go into debt wisely, establish a connec- 
tion with a good bank, use saved capital 
for profit, conserve capital after ac- 
quiring it. 

This list indicates the psychological 
nature of the book. The ten principles 
show that this is a book that would 
profit every bank customer, and at the 
same time it would profit the bank to 
have its customers read this book. 

Financial independence: How to Win 
It, by Harvey A. Blodgett, is published 
by D. Appleton and Company, New 
York, price $1.50. 


A Woman and Her Money 

The author being a woman, this book 
will be appreciated by women most of 
whom have difficulty in learning how 
to handle finances. The book is written 
with feminine appreciation of the prob- 
lems of women who have an estate of 
their own to manage. All of the chap- 
ters are devoted to some phase of in- 
vesting money. The book is a series of 
11 articles that were first published in 
The Saturday Evening Post. Each arti- 
cle is written as though it were a banker 
giving his own experiences in aiding 
women to invest their funds. This is a 
book that should be of real help to the 
trust department or to the bond depart- 
ment if put into the hands of women 
customers. 

The Woman and Her Money, by 
Elizabeth Frazer, is published by the 
George H. Doran Company, New York, 
Price $1.50. 
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HOW TO PROTECT YOUR 
BANK IN 
COMMERCIAL PAPER BUYING 


(Continued from page 75) 





information, such as, for instance, the 
type of the borrower's debtors, the gen. 
eral prosperity of the industry, or if g 
localized territory is served, the condi- 
tions within that territory. A shoe find. 
ings house in liquidation, which has sold 
shoe cobblers who are largely of recent 
immigration, will undoubtedly experience 
greater expense and more loss in colleet- 
ing its receivable than an embarressed 
cotton mill commission house which has 
sold representative dry good jobbers. 

It is quite patent that a house serving 
a territory in which the chief industry 
is mining will find collection difficult if 
the mines are closed down, but in judg. 
ing a note, the buyer sometimes over. 
looks some such simple but important 
consideration. 

It would be quite an assistance in 
making aceurate analysis, if, on the 
balance sheets upon which paper buyers 
are required to base their purchases, the 
auditor or the borrower would classify 
as to age, not only the receivables, but 
the inventory as well. 

It is recognized that the age of parts 
making up highly specialized produets 
of manufacture, and certain other kinds 
of inventory, would have little bearing 
on their value. 

The best available measure for ap- 
praising the salability of the inventory 
appears to be like that of estimating 
the receivables—to compare it with the 
annual sales. Where the turnover falls 
materially below the average for its line, 
it is fair to presume either that some 
slow moving or unsalable stock is held, 
that the management has over-bought, 
or is inefficient in pushing sales. 

More and more both merchant and 
manufacturer are coming to realize that 
the safe principle of operation is to 
make supply at factory and store re 
spond to demand instead of trying to 
make demand respond to supply, or 
stated in other words, to have a small 
inventory with a big turnover, instead 
of a big inventory with a small turnover. 

In an article of this scope no elaborate 
comment on all phases of the subject 
can be made, but the reproduction here- 
with of a reference card used to show 
in tabloid form the more detailed in- 
formation contained in the credit folder, 
suggests other high points in buying 
than those already mentioned. 

Summing up, it is not too much to 
say that commercial paper bought with 
a reasonable degree of judgment affords 
from the standpoints of security and 
liquidity, as choice an investment as ¢an 
be had. 


The First National Bank of Utica, 
Michigan, will erect a bank building. 
Robert O. Derrick is the architect. 
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With some 200,000 changes every six months 
in the normal course of banking business, the 
need for a reliable mailing list is more than ever 
apparent. 


For accurate personal addresses and all other 
banking references—officers, statements, cor- 
respondents, etc.— the latest RAND MSNALLY 
Bankers Directory (Blue Book) can be relied 
upon as being absolutely accurate and up to date. 
Careful semi-annual revisions assure a complete 


check-up! 


This unfailing accuracy is one of the qualities 
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—is the address correct? 
You can’t afford to guess 


\ N J HEN you address important mail to the 
cashier or other officials of a bank, you 
want immediate attention and quick action. 


Rand MCNally & Company has constantly 
striven for in over half a century of specializa- 
tion in banking publications. Individually, 
each is most comprehensive in its field. To- 
gether, they constitute a complete service for 
every bank need. 


Rand M¢Nally Bank Publications: 


Bankers Directory (Blue Book) 

The Bankers Monthly 

Key to the Numerical System of the A.B. A. 
The Bankers Service Bulletin 

The Bankers Service Guide 

Banking and Business Ethics 

Maps for Bankers 


Ranp ME&NALLY & GomPaANy 


Dept. J-18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. Established 1856 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
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LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE OF 
AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENT 


Will the loans we have made prove only 
to be necessary capital to finance her 
growing competition with U. S. interests? 


USTRALIA is a vast virgin country 
despite the fact that she has been 
furnishing the world with precious 
metals, mineral products, raw materials 
and farm products for many genera- 
tions. It is admitted by all who have 
visited this southern continent that her 
possibilities in producing goods for the 
world market have only been seratched. 
The population is still sparse, and 
labor and capital to develop her natural 
resources are expensive. But these 
handicaps are being removed as_ the 
crowding populations of the Orient dis- 
cover it to be a land of economie and 
financial opportunity, and more and 
more the ingenious Britisher is finding 
his opportunity for industrial expansion 
in the sleeping resources of Australia. 
To the uninitiated in world finance it 
may seem that the United States is far 
removed from Australia. We buy her 
bonds and lend her our capital to de- 
velop her new industries and to eulti- 
vate her new fields of enterprise. She 
buys our goods in larger quantities than 
we do hers and the banks of the two 
countries do not compete directly for 


By DR. IVAN WRIGHT 


the same fields of trade. Consequently, 
the growth and expansion of Australian 
industry offer little competition to that 
ot the United States. It is true that the 
more goods produced in Australia, the 


Dominion of Australia and in 1925 this 
had declined to 44 per cent. On the 
other hand, the United States had only 
12 per cent of the Dominion’s import 
trade in 1913, and in 1925 about 24% 











Australia exports more wool than any other country in the world. The picture shows a huge load 
of wool pressed into compact bales for export leaving the wool shed in West Queensland 


larger will be her buying power and 
this may benefit the United States in an 
increasing quantity in the future. 

In 1913 Great Britain had almost 60 
per cent of the import trade of the 


This busy scene on the quay in Sydney Harbor somewhat resembles that in one of our own seaports. 
As a matter of fact, all of the exports of Australia are in direct competition with those of America 


82 


per cent. We have thus more that 
doubled our share in 12 years, an i 
crease explained by the conditions grov- 
ing out of the World War which gave 
us an advantage over Great Britain and 
by our capital loans to the Australian 
government and the industries in the 
several states since the war. The i 
portant question is: Can we hold and 
increase our advantage and will the 
loans we have made only prove to be 
the necessary capital in her industrial 
development to finance her growing 
competition with the United States 2 
world markets? 

It is only logical to believe that all 
the advantages economically that one 
belonged to Great Britain will return 4% 
her costs of production recede and sh 
is able to supply the Australian markets 
at lower prices. This tendency is & 
serting itself at the present time ® 
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shown by the foreign trade statisties of 
the United States and Great Britain. 
The victory won by the Government of 
Great Britain over the demands made by 
labor in the spring of 1926 confirm the 
determination to reestablish herself as 
the leading nation of the world trade by 
means of reduced production costs. 

Our financing of Australia’s indus- 
trial development, until she can increase 
her competition with us, is nothing more 
than we are doing for the rehabilitation 
of industry in a score or more of other 
countries throughout the world. This 
is to be commended. It is a generosity 
that we can not avoid. Moreover, the 
prosperity of Australia, and other coun- 
tries as well, only stimulate prosperity 
in this country. We ean not sell goods 
or loan money safely to countries whose 
industries are declining and whose in- 
comes are not adequate to pay their 
bills. 

It is well here, however, to point out 
the problems ahead in continuing our 
constructive work. Also, it should be 
pointed out for those who have observed 
the vast increase of Australian imports 
from the United States, that a large 
part of this is in the form of money, 
eredit and capital which is nothing more 
nor less than imported competition for 
us in the future. This may make it 
possible, however, for Australia to buy 
a larger amount of American goods as 
well as enable her to sell us more, and 
to sell more in the same world markets 
in which we sell. 

Australia’s Production 

Agricultural products lead the list of 
Australian goods. Among the leading 
crops are wheat, oats, barley, maize, 
hay, potatoes, sugar cane, sugar beets, 
grapes, and fruits. 

Livestock and fishery products are in 
abundance and a large development in 
these is probable. 

The forest products are capable of 
being increased to almost any reason- 
able commercial ‘extent. 


For mining products, Australia is 
famous. The principal products of the 
mines are gold, silver, lead, copper and 
tin. As in California, many of the 
early settlements in Australia were of 
the roving, prospecting, energetic class 
of people who liked the life of the hunt 
for gold or other hidden wealth. There 
can be little doubt that this brought a 
class of hardy people, able to endure 
hardships and to hew a civilization out 
of the uncultivated country. It is strik- 
ing to the observer how many of the 
Prosperous inhabitants trace their an- 
eestry to some American mining camp or 
Prospecting area in another part of the 
British Empire. 

Manufacturing has been developed 
only in recent years as opportunities in 
the mines and other virgin fields became 
less profitable. At the present time the 
industrial development is going on at 
‘rapid pace. Textile manufactures are 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK pfeserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital: $165,000,000 
\$5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


springing up in the towns, iron and 
steel products are being produced, 
ceramics products are reaching world 
markets, ship-building and transporta- 
tion are now important fields of enter- 
prise. 

The opportunities for sale of Ameri- 
can products have already been seized 
by the automobile and electrical supply 
trades of the United States and doubt- 
less our products will play a large part 
in the country’s industrial expansion. 

Australian Foreign Commerce 

Throughout the Dominion there are 
uniform customs duties and the revenue 
amounts to more than $100,000,000 each 
year. The values of both imports and 
exports have almost doubled since the 
period before the war. 


Among Australia’s important imports 
are tea, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 
whiskey, hosiery, trimmings and orna- 
ments, cotton and linen goods, silks, 
wool and woolen goods, carpets, floor- 
cloth and linoleums, bags and _ sacks, 
petroleum, electrical machinery and sup- 
plies, working tools, motor ear bodies 
and parts, iron and steel products, rub- 
ber and rubber goods, timber and wooden 
supplies, glass and glassware, paper 
and printing supplies, chemicals, drugs, 
and musical instruments. 

It will be noticed that the food sup- 
plies—representing meats, bread stuffs. 
fruits and the numerous produets of 

(Continued on page 85) 





NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,350,000,000 


($5= £1.) 


Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES. 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accoun s of 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
BANKS. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 
Lloyds and Nationa! Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
P. & O. Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS FINANCED 
BY DOMESTIC ACCEPTANCES 


Federal Reserve Act provision enables banks 
to aid foreign sales of cotton and wheat and 
to make a profit from handling the acceptances 


By J. C. SALVANT 


Manager, Discount Depariment, Canal Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans 


INCE the establishment of the Fed- 

eral Reserve System we have made 
unusual strides in the financing of ex- 
port shipments of cotton and grain by 
the use of dollar acceptances. Prior to 
that the dollar credit was practically 
unknown, due to the fact that London as 
the money mart of the world, and 
England the premier world financier, 
in which the major share of the financ- 
ing was accomplished, not only provided 
a ready and well organized market for 
acceptances, but the facilities were such 
that we could hardly hope to switch the 
tide in our favor without considerable 
disruption of age-old relationship. 

However, the Federal Reserve Act 
opened the gateway of acceptance 
powers for the National banks and, in 
addition, authorized member banks to 
accept bills of exchange and deal in 
acceptances. This along with the de- 
bacle of European currencies is respon- 
sible for the present position of the 
dollar credit financing. 

The development of the acceptance 
market in New York, and the attitude 
of the Federal Reserve System in en- 
couraging the use of the dollar credit in 
our foreign trade has done much towards 
the establishment of the present bill 
market. 

There is still much to be done in ed- 
ucating the investing public in this ideal 
investing in short time surplus funds. 


A comparison can be drawn from the 
hue and ery which has been increasing 
in volume regarding the call money mar- 
ket which has suffered violent fluctua- 
tions, due to the dumping of surplus 
funds occasioned by the adjustment of 
reserves. It is investing in loans eol- 
lateralized by securities ineligible for 
Federal Reserve borrowings that has 
created a drain on the discount market, 
and has hampered the full development 
of our acceptance market. 

The British system of the employment 
of short time funds in the discount mar- 
ket, and the weekly commitment of 
funds for stock exchange purposes, can- 
not but react favorably towards the bill 
market. With the return of England 
and other countries to the gold basis, 
and the adjustment of war obligations, 
the competition for this phase of bank- 
ing promises to be exceptionally keen. 

In financing cotton and grain it is 
possible to employ warehouse secured 
credits, secured by these commodities, 
pending the assembling, grading and 
final placing upon the wharves of the 
commodities involved. These bills ma- 
ture approximately at the time when an 
ocean lading is available, this to be 
attached to a draft drawn on New York, 
Boston or New Orleans in accordance 
with the terms and conditions stipulated 
by the Foreign bank for account of the 
Foreign purchaser. 


LIMITED 


MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


Total Assets 


($5 te the £) 


128°) $192,467,663 


1925 


189 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED 
The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Depts. 


20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
AND MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 


The larger financial institutions make 
use of their acceptance lines throughout 
the year, first by the use of the domestic 
credits. These credits relieve the credit 
strain during the peak movement of 
these commodities, and it is possible by 
the careful handling of these bills to 
command rates on a par with bills orig. 
inating against established letters of 
eredit drawn on what is ordinarily styled 
as “prime banks.” 

The cotton or grain exporter upon the 
completion of loading is usually in a 
position to shop around for the best rate 
obtainable for his bill, which is nothing 
more than a draft drawn at sight or 60, 
90, 120 or 180 days sight, to which is 
attached ocean ladings, certificates of 
insurance (in certain instances cer- 
tificates of origin,) consular invoices 
and his trade invoice drawn as previ- 
ously contracted for with his buyer. 

These unaccepted bills usually cow- 
mand 14 per cent to 3% per cent above 
the market, to cover the expense in- 
cidental to handling, and procuring the 
final acceptance, which in the usual order 
of things can be accomplished by a 
correspondent bank in four to five days. 
Occasionally a bill may be refused upon 
first presentation, due possibly to some 
minor technicality, which may le 
remedied by wire or cable, in which the 
terms of the credit are amended to suit 
the convenience of the foreign purchas- 
er, or the adjustment completed within 
the country. 

The original buying bank to protect 
daily purchases of these bills usually 
covers the operations of each day by 
immediately selling these bills for de 
livery after acceptance. This eliminates 
the possibility of a loss from a shift in 
rate on the discount market. The buy- 
ing rates except in rare instances d 
not shift more than ¥% per cent to %4 of 
1 per cent a time. But this shift can 
wipe out the profit earned on the bills 
involved in the float between the place 
of origin and acceptance center. There 
fore, to properly protect these put 
chases, forward sales are essential. 

In an active market, the turnover of 
these bills can be accomplished in mit- 
imum time without liability of the selling 
bank, other than the guarantee of the 
signature and endorsements. 

The accepted bills usually find thet 
way into the portfolios of banks with 
surplus funds, or firms in the same pos 
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tion. Should the bank be a member 
of the Federal Reserve System and an 
adjustment of reserves 
esary, reimbursement is possible by 
the sale of these bills either through 
discount houses, without liability, or 
through the Federal Reserve Bank 
with contingent liability as endorser. 
The Federal Reserve Bank usually 
quotes the prime market rate on these 
pills. In addition to possessing all 
the desirable requirements of a short 
time investment, these bills bear the 
further safeguard of the endorsement 
of the offering bank. 


become nee- 


Cotton constituted 22 per cent of our 
total exports of raw materials last year. 

While some grain is sold on the term 
basis, practically 80 per cent is sold on 
acash basis. This would tend to make 
the grain buyer a buyer of short time 
dollar acceptances to facilitate his pay- 
wents, rather than a creator of accep- 
tances. 


We must maintain and improve our 
acceptance market to meet the present 
situation, and I feel sure that the bank- 
ers of the country fully realize their re- 
sponsibilities and look for a larger 
volume of acceptances, regardless of the 
re-entry of England into the acceptance 
market. 


LOOKING INTO THE 
FUTURE OF 
AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from page 83) 
which the American farmers are over- 
supplied—do not enter into imports in 
amounts sufficient to make them an im- 
portant item. Petroleum, mechanical 
equipment, iron and steel products, and 
chemicals are among the most important 
goods which we have to sell Australians, 
and the market for these American pro- 
duets in the future is dependent on their 
production in the Dominion, and the 
cost of producing them in the United 
States compared with that in England 

and Germany. 

Let us observe also the exports of 
Australian products. Among the most 
important must be ineluded butter, 
cheese, meats, milk and cream, fruits, 
Wheat and flour, hides and skins, wool, 
coal, lead, timber, gold, silver and zine. 

Without an exception the exports of 
Australia are in direct competition with 
our own exports. In recent years, with 
improved transportation facilities, these 
products have been factors in our own 
domestic markets despite the tarriff we 
have to protect domestic producers. 
With cheaper ocean freight rates this 
‘ompetition will grow in the future, be- 
cause it is probable that seaboard cities 
will find it cheaper to bring these sup- 
Plies from Australia by way of cheap 
ocean bottoms, than to use the more ex- 
Pensive transportation and bring the 
same products from our western farms. 
f present tariffs were eliminated it is 


- A Complete Banking Service 
The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 


of banking business of every description. 


Together with its 


affiliations it operates 2,250 branches in Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 

of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 

Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 

at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
convenience of visitors in London. 


“MIDLAND BANK. 


LIMITED , 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 


USA 


IMPORTS 
EXPORTS 


N-Z 


NATIONAL BANK of 
NEW ZEALAND Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
Chief Office in New Zealand :-WELLINGTON 


BRANCHES 


and AGENCIES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Authorised & Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund & Undivided Profits 


$5= 


$10,865,215 


£1 $20,865,215 


The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Mail 
and Telegraphic Transfers, opens Current Accounts, negociates and 
collects Bills of Exchange, and conducts every other description of 


banking business with New Zealand. 


hard to see how many of the interior 
producers of American farm products 
would continue to remain in business. 
It appears therefore that the best re- 
inforcement of our position as a com- 
petitor in selling our food products in 
world markets, if not in our domestic 
markets, is to reduce our costs of pro- 
duction and marketing, and thereby our 
prices. 


Money and Credit System 

The gold pound sterling is the stand- 
ard unit of money. The principle bank- 
ing facilities of the Dominion and the 
overseas trade are provided for by the 
Commonwealth Bank at Sydney and by 
nineteen private banks. The deposits 
and interests of the Commonwealth 
Bank amount to more than seventy mil- 
lion pounds, and the paid-in capital 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS- 
McCULLOCH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. t.f. 





PATENTS . : 

Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 








FOR SALE 


Controlling interest in successful National 
Bank with $100,000.00 capital and $900,000.00 
totals, in good town of 7500 population situated 
in good section of Illinois. All investments and 
loans guaranteed. One or two official positions 
go with stock. Do not answer unless you have 
the capital, age and experience to manage a 
good going bank. Address, Box 1500, c’o THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Til. 9*-1 ti. 


PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


- 1 ree 


Isn’t there someone else in your 
bank who also sees the value of 
keeping up-to-date on the latest 
ideas in advertising, new bus- 
iness development, operational 
methods, and other phases of 
banking? 

Someone who would appreciate a live, 
stimulating periodical filled with arti- 


cles containing ideas on these subjects 
from active bankers? 


In short, isn’t there someone else in 
your bank who should be reading THE 


BANKERS MONTHLY regularly? 
Why not show him the coupon? 


me 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 
536 South Clark St., Chicago’ 


i Enter my subscription to THE BANKERS 
| MONTHLY for one year at $5.00. Send 
| me your bill after I receive the first issue. 
| 
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of the nineteen private banks, more than 
sixty million pounds. 

These institutions, with their branches 
and the branches of foreign banking in- 
stitutions in the several states, serve the 
population of six million people scat- 
tered over an area of almost three 
million square miles of territory. 

The branches of these banks in for- 
eign countries and their foreign affilia. 
tions furnish valuable contacts for de- 
veloping markets. The banks are trade 
promoters and their services furnish 
severe competition for the American ex- 
porter who in many cases must search 
tor his markets and foreign information, 
and secure his financing from a compet- 
ing banking and trading house. The 
Australian trader is guided by English 
banking houses and the friendly sup- 
port of a system built up through cen- 
turies of experience, and this only adds 
to the necessity of our taking an in- 
ventory of the needs of our own trade. 


Financing Imports 

The confirmed letter of credit has be- 
come the most common way of financing 
imports. The exporter takes no risk 
and the banks get a larger commission. 
It is usual for the letter to be sent with 
the order but in ease of urgent need it 
may be eabled. 

It is especially interesting to know 
that a large amount of the import busi- 
ness of Australia is handled by Ameri- 
ean export commission houses, many of 
which maintain branches in Australia. 
These houses will take an order from 
an Australian customer, place it in 
America and attend to all the details 

shipment and payment for a small 
commission amounting to from two to 
five per cent, depending upon the size 
of the business. The commission house, 
however, does not assume any responsi- 
bility for payment, but acts only as the 
customer’s purchasing agent. 

It has sometimes happened since the 
war that these houses have had to carry 
goods which the customer refused or 
was unable to accept, and serious losses 
have been incurred. But this would 
only happen in such periods of defla- 
tion as followed the World War and 
were less frequent in Australia than in 
many other countries. 

Unfortunately there are no branches 
of American banks in Australia, and 
American bank affiliations with the 
American trading companies and with 
Australian institutions are hardly ade- 
quate for the service of American 
exporters. It is probable that develop 
ment on the part of American banks is 
not far distant as the need for wider 
foreign markets becomes more urgent. 
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AMERICAN SALES OVERSEAS 
SHOW BIG INCREASE 
(Continued from page 16) 

changes in crop production not only in 

the exporting country but in foreign 
importing countries and in competing 
export countries. 

There is every reason to anticipate a 
steady increase for the future in Amer- 
jean exports of manufactured goods. 
They are bound to become gradually a 
larger and larger share of our total ex- 
ports. This is the natural result ef 
the growing population and increasing 
industrial development of the country. 
It is, of course, much to be desired that 
this country should remain self-suf- 
ficient in the supply of basic foodstuffs 
and raw materials; that it should con- 
tinue to be in a position to export major 
products of the soil rather than be 
foreed to import them. It is neverthe- 
less both to be expected and to be de- 
sired that our exports of finished man- 
ufactures should steadily increase in re 
lative importance. 

Altogether remarkable are the recent 
statistics of our exports of many indi- 
vidual classes of manufactured goods 
Among the 45 more important groups 
and individual articles, only five show 
a smaller exportation in 1925—1926 
than in the preceding fiscal year and 
only four less than in 1921—1922. 

In the case of three of these last four 
items the larger exportation in 1921— 
1922 was due either to government sales 
of surplus war supplies or to Europe’s 
pressing need for immediate rehabilita 
tion of her railroads and of the textile 
industry. 

Exports of many important classes of 
manufactures were from two to nine 
times as great last year as in 1921— 
1922. The increase in exports of agri- 
cultural machinery as a group was no 
less than 343 per cent, and the item of 
tractors gained more than 800 per cent. 


Exports of automobiles, parts and 
accessories were more than four times as 
great last year as four years before and 
the increase for motor trucks alone was 
more than 600 per cent. 

Exports of cash registers, adding 

and caleulating machines, and related 
instruments nearly quadrupled and 
those of construction and conveying ma- 
chinery trebled. American leadership 
in quality and price of production of all 
classes of machinery, vehicles, and labor- 
saving devices is strikingly illustrated 
by these figures. 
Remarkable, too, has been the increase 
mM exports of the advance manufactures 
of iron and steel such as cutlery, tools 
and hardware; and of rubber goods, 
athletie and sporting goods; and even 
Msueh supposed Europeon specialties as 
chemical produets, toys, musical instru- 
ments, and many other articles of a 
high degree of elaboration. 


A NEW SERVICE FOR 
THE BANKER 


Your Secretary: at Banking Headquarters 


WE have found that the average banker would 

answer many advertisements that would 
result in decreased costs, but he is too busy to 
write the necessary letters. 


So, as a service to banker and advertiser, we ll 
write the letters for you. All you need to do is to 
make a few marks below and sign your name, 
tear out this page and mail it. 


Your secretary at Banking Headquarters will 
do the rest—a service that costs you nothing 
and places you under no obligation of any kind. 


If you wish, all correspondence with the Bank- | 
ers Secretary will be held strictly confidential. 
Just state your preference under “Remarks.” 


‘*THE BANKER’S SECRETARY,”’ 
Banking Publications Dept., 


Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago, Hl. 


We are interested in receiving literature and complete infor- 
mation on the following articles or services: 


2 Accountants & Auditors 2 Firearms 
C2 Accounting Systems C Fixtures 
€- Adding Machines C Heat Regulators 
C2 Advertising Novelties XO Inter-Communicating Systems 
C2 Advertising Services O Interest Tables 
OD Architects C€ Leather Goods 
02 Binders 0 Ledger Paper 
C0 Bookkeeping Machines 2 Ledgers 
2 Budget Systems 0 Lithographing 
OBurglar Alarms O Machine Bookkeeping Supplies 
0 Calendars 2 Maps 
O Card Indexes 0 Printing 
0 Check Writers" DF Safe Deposit Boxes 
O Christmas Club Supplies 2 Savings Banks 
0 Calendars 0 Signs 
O Desks 2 Stationery 
0 Dictating Machines 2X Typewriter Supplies 
OEnvelopes 0 Filing Equipment 
0 Files O Ventilating Equipment 
0 Filing Supplies 2 Window Displays 
EF (Note: This list changes each month.) “9G 
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Everything is on 
You need 


O the Rand MfNally Auto Road 

Maps, America’s most popular 
tourist guides, is now added the Rand 
M¢Nally Auto Road Atlas of the United 
States. This new Atlas contains handy 
road maps of all States, detailed maps 
of the vicinities of the larger cities, in- 
dices and brief descriptions of all Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments—making 
a handy ready-reference guide which 
every motor tourist will wish to own. 
Both Atlasand Road Maps obtainable 
at all booksellers’, stationers’, drug 
storesand news stands—Atlas, 75c; Road 

Maps, 35c each. 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 


nn seem 


Ook at a map of France and think 
i, of what it represents. Immediately 
a series of pictures roll up before you! 

Whether you have been there or not 
is a matter of no consequence. You 
have read the Three Musketeers. You 
have studied the history of Napoleon 
and the Revolution. You have fol- 
lowed with anxiety and triumph the 
career of the A. E. F. 

All these things are there. With no 
effort on your part, and with very 
little imagination, these crooked lines 
and foreign names become France itself! 

And they are not alone the France of 
today. They are the France of all his- 
tory, from Charlemagne toClemenceau. 

They have the power to call to mind 
a broad jest from Rabelais, a character 
from Balzac, a page of minute analysis 
from Proust—all in a single moment. 

The spot called Paris is the Eiffel 
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Tower, the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 7 
the Louvre, the Arc de Triomphe and 
the famous boulevards. The English | 
Channel is the Invincible Armada and 
Gertrude Ederle. Orleans is Saint Joan. 
Versailles is Louis XIV and the League? 
of Nations. 


Equally rich in romance and his 
torical suggestion are the maps of 
England, Germany, Italy, Spain, fndia, 4 
Greece, Egypt. 

Why not acquire the habit of look-7 
ing at them this way? You will find it) 
fascinating entertainment, for good! 
maps have all the charm and cultural 
value of good books. Teach yout 
children to read them, and read them 
frequently yourself. 

Rand M‘Nally Maps, Globes and) 
Atlases are always scientific, accurat 
and up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


JRAND MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. J-18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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